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LITBRATURR. 





BUCKLE’S BELIEF. 


This is the creed—let no man chuckle— 
Of the great thinker Henry Buckle: 
“T believe in fire and water, 

And in Fate, dame Nature’s daughter ; 
Consciousness I set aside— 

The dissecting-knife’s my guide, 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue nor in vice ; 

In what strikes the outward sense, 
Not in mind nor Providence ; 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In Macaulay and the Times. 

As for truth, the ancients lost her— 
Plato was a great impostor. 

Morals are a vain illusion, 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin nor in Greek 

Let us for instruction seek ; 

Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes. 

Would we learn what we should do, 
Let us watch the kangaroo ; 

Would we know the mental march, 
It depends on dates and starch. 

I believe in all the gases 

As a means to raise the masses, 
Carbon animates ambition, 

Oxygen controls volition ; 

Whate’er is good or a in men 
May be traced to hydrogen ; 

And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfettered whole.”’ 


—— ie 


THE YELLOW GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “KATE COVENTRY.” 

Iam not superstitious. Iam not nervous, Iam not romantic. Se- 
mel insanivimus omnes ; and I may have had the commune malum, just as I 
have had the measles and the —~ 7 ee and got over it, too, just 
as easily. Eam fifty-nine years of age. I weigh fourteen stone, and 
stand five feet eight in my stockings. I would as soon take hemlock as 
amoke a cigar ; and I drink the best part of a bottle of old port every 
day after dinner. In very hot or very cold weather I generally finish it. 
These facts I mention simply to deduce the conclusion that Iam nota 
man whose feelings are easily worked upon through the imagination. 
Imagination, indeed! I despise the quality, and disapprove of the ex- 
pression. Although I can séand music, I never had any patience with 
poetry. 


i> 


A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him— 


and so it is to me—“ a flower, and nothing more.”’ What more should it 
be? Inever saw but one poet to my knowledge, and his acquaintance 
I made professionally. His notion of business was below contempt. I 
am one of those people who believe nothing they hear, and only half 
they see, unless supported by credible testimony ; and I sum up all the 
ridiculous nonsense talked about idealities and sympathies, and odylic 
affinities and magnetic attraction, in the one comprehensive word 
“Bosh.” I think I have said enough to lead to this inference, that I am 
no believer in ghosts. 

Some winters ago I went down into the west of England, to stay with 
my old friend and scaoolfellow, H - It is no breach of confi- 
dence to state that I was employed to draw up the marriage contract of 
his pretty daughter Alice, a young lady who has sat on my knee scores 
of times, and whom I would have married myself had I been thirty years 
pounger, and an idle man. She and her lover were to make up twopence 

fpenny per annum between them ; nevertheless, a settlement was to 
be made, a jointure provided, and younger children’s portion devised in 

regular manner. So I packed my portmanteau, delighted with the 
Prospect of a holiday ; not that I am overworked in Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn (more’s the pity), and started off by the train, as pleased as a 
boy out of school. 

As a practical man, I am of course in favour of railroads whenever 
and wherever a line can be laid down. Time is money, knowledge is 

, business is—business, not a doubt of it; and although I do not 

vest in shares, and prefer to follow a less speedy but more secure me- 

thod of building up a competency, I am keenly alive to the advantages 
of steam traffic through the length and breadth of Britain. 

Yet I cannot help aon the lung coaches. It may be early asso- 
ciations, it may be a John Bull sort of prejudice in favour of that most 
national feature, which continental authorities strove to imitate in vain ; 
it may be the of a sporting tendency indigenous to the Briton, 
which makes the least venturous amongst us theoretically partial to a 
horse ; but I do own to a | g for the box-seat once more, the apron 
tucked in over one’s knees, rattle of hoofs and harness beneath one’s 
feet, planted well forward on the foot-board, the coachman’s knowing 
figure by one’s side, with his driving gloves and his well-tied neckcloth, 
and his peculiar expression of hat, the glasses of “ hot with’ at the dif- 
ferent stages, the “ pleasing to alight” for that indigestible dinner, of 
which underdone boiled beef invariably formed a component part; the 
close intimacy struck up with the “through” passenger behind one, 
whose sharp knees effected a permanent lodgment in the small of one’s 
back ; the interchange of broad wit with the guard, leaning forward over 
the roof expressly to poke fun at the raw country lad taking his shilling 
ride to the next market-town ; and drawing from its long wicker case 
the yard of tin, to woo from that instrument sounds such as are never 
heard now. The local news elicited from mysterious ostlers in a dialect 
Mon’ fe with set ane so miles of Mac-Adam ; and the close-shaved, 

-dressed individual who was to be seen at every change with a straw 
in his mouth, addressed simply as “ Squire” by the coachman, and on 
terms of respectful with functionary. You. never see 





windows, buy a shilling’s-worth of cut it open with your railwa; 
ticket, and resign yourself to “ the ide state of iotal abstras- 
cee en ay are you do not live to 


’ The train was punctual, the fly was damp, the evening cold and dark, 
incliaing to a black frost, with a north-east wind that gets through my 
great coat as it never used to do—they make such bad cloth now-a-days. 
I was very glad to grope up the _ dark avenue of my friend’s well- 
wooded residence, and more glad still to pay the flyman his fare, and di- 
vest myself of my wraps, and so to be ushered into a warm, well-lighted, 
cheerful apartment, in which the family were already assembled at din- 
ner. A meal they insisted on my partaking of, without going through 
the ceremony of dressing. : 

It was a small family party. H , ruddy, athletic, happy, and full 
of fun as usual. His wife, a superior woman with a masculine turn of 
mind, a little more embonpoint than the last time I saw her, and with hair 
that a few years ago was somewhat thin and grey, now black, thick, and 
glossy as the raven’s wing once more. Daughter Alice, with sweet ha- 
zel eyes and rich brown hair, and the mantling blushes of nineteen, 
“ silly nineteen!’’ with a lover of her own, and just going to be married. 
I dare say she thought there was nobody on earth the least to be com- 
pared with that young gentleman who sat opposite to her ; that he would 
always be invested with those fabulous qualities which adorn the future 
bridegroom ; that the time was never to come when he would go to sleep 
in his arm-chair, or snore in his night-watches, or drink beer, or smoke 
tobacco, or get fat or cross, or worse than all, bald! And then it had 
been such a long attachment, as she told me afterwards. Poor child! 
she had known him six months, during which period she had met him at 
an archery-meeting, a race-ball, and three country-houses. A long at- 
tachment, forsooth! And I recollect a case (professional) in which 
twenty years had not eradicated the delusion in the two fools, my clients. 
But let that pass, 

No wonder Miss Alice blushed when she met my eye, the little jilt! 
She had promised to be my wife from the time her eyebrows were on a 
level with the table-cloth ; and now her papa was presenting me to m 





successful rival ; and my only redress, as I took an opportunity of tell- 
ing her, was to tie up her little fortune so that her profligate husband 
might not spend it all on his own extravagances, and ruin her and break 
her heart. I shall not soon forget that sweet, trusting smile when I pat 
the case before her (professionally again, of course) in this light. “ Can’t 
you manage for him to have it all to do what he likes with?” says she, 
in her pretty coaxing way ; “it seems so like mistrusting him. Him,” 
and the brown eyes filled with tears, “that I’d work for on my bare 
knees.” That’s the way with them all; they must be in extremes: if 
they drudge, it must be on their “ bare knees ;’’ if they work, they must 
“work their fingers to the bone.”’ What I complain of in women is that 
they haven’t the slightest notion of business. 

he lover seemed to have a good appetite. I confess I thought the 
better of him. Likewise I remarked that H ’s butler always 
brought him the old sherry, a fine brown oily vintage, with which that 
functionary was good enough to fill my glass to the brim. This looked 
like common sense, and a proper forethought in the minor matters of 
life, which argued well for its graver duties and responsibilities. I never 
knew a man come to much harm yet who took a sufficient interest in his 
dinner. When they talk of living on a crust, and being satisfied with a 
warm climate, a bunch of grapes, and a cigar, there is no end to the fol- 
lies they will commit. All the best men of my acquaintance,—bishops, 
legal dignitaries, highly respectable merchants, and country gentlemen, 
—have been blessed with good appetites. Judging from their perfor- 
mances, I should also trust with digestions to correspond. 

Notwithstanding his whiskers I began to take a liking to the young 
man ; indeed after dinner, while we peeped into the second bottle of old 
port, I felt quite friendly towards him, till it came out in the course of 
conversation that he had written a book—’tis true it was a wretchedly 
bad one, and a dead loss to the publishers—nevertheless there was the 
intention, and it was no thanks to him that he was not a successful 
author. After that I changed my opinion altogether. I could scarce 
look at him now withont disgust. When we joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and I marked the colour come and go on Alice’s pretty 
cheeks, and the nervous little manner with which she made his tea, I[ 
could have smothered him, I felt so angry to think that my pet should 
be thrown away on an author! He played his rubber though, like a 
man of sense, and although Miss sat behind his chair and watched his 
hand, he made no mistakes, and never forgot a card. Mamma was my 
partner, and played infamously ; we lost two rubbers and ever so many 
points. I was thankful when wax candles and wine and water made 
their appearance, for after all whist is whist, and if people wont pay atten- 
tion, they bad better let it alone. 

“ Where have you put Growles, my dear?” asked H of his wife, 
as she finished her tumbler of negus, mixed by the future son-in-law. 
(Didn’t he put in lots of sugar, and make it brown /) 

“In the Yellow Room, my love,” was the reply. “Good night, Mr. 
Growles ; I trust you will find yourself comfortable,” and she sailed off, 
driving Alice before her, who showed an unaccountable propensity to 
linger for more last words with her lover—as if she wouldn't see him 
again at breakfast to-morrow morning, and be very tired of him, in all 
human probability, ten years hence. 

The youngster went to smoke—these boys are all alike. I would ven- 
ture a wager she was lying broad awake thinking of him long after he 
was snoring as sound as a church; and H ushered me to my apart- 
ment, and left me at the door, having looked in to ascertain that lhad a 
good fire, a kettle of hot water, and my things unpacked. 

It was a large room, furnished apparently for a married couple, of gi- 
gantie proportions, It contained a wardrobe, of which my modest stock 
of babiliments occupied a ridiculously small corner ; vast chests of draw- 
ers lined with acres of whitey-brown paper; hip-baths and foot-baths, 
wide and deep, with oilcloth landing-places and tall towel-stands of cor- 

ing magnitude; an enormous swing mirror, in the depths of 
which I beheld for the first time for years my whole person, and was sur- 
prised to find how stout I had grown ; and a lofty bed, in the vast extent 
of which, with its breadth of counterpane and its pillows so wide apart, 
and its cold clean sheets, I felt that, stout.as I was, I should be chilled, 
and lost, and lonely. It is a cruel and ingenious torture thus to mock 
us bachelors ; nevertheless we are not entirely to be pitied. 
here was small temptation to exchange the warmth of the hearthrag 
on which I stood toasting myself, for a plunge into that comfortless bed, 
so I lingered as long as I could over the operation of undressing, study- 
ing meanwhile a picture over the chimneypiece, at which the more I 
looked the more I was struck by an inexplicable fascination. It was a 
full-length portrait of a lady dressed in the liberal costume of Charles 
the Second’s reign, and had all the appearance of one of Sir Peter Lely’s 
chef-d’euvres. Her light-brown hair hung in rich profusion over her neck 
and shoulders, making, so to speak, a cascade over a sort of roll above 
her forehead ere it escaped in graceful clusters ; her bust was full, round, 
and white, corresponding with the fair proportions of her shapely arms ; 
her figare, firm and majestic, gaining height and dignity from the folds of 
@ long flowing satin gown, the bright yellow gloss of w! the artist had 
depicted with admirable fidelity. All the details of a lady’s dress—the 
fine cambrio, the exquisite poiat-lace, the massive jew —were siudi- 

















, ously worked out and dwelt upon evidently by the of a master ; 


but the principal peculiarity in thgypainting, and that which chiefly ri- 
veted my attention, was the expre: ot the lady’s countenance. With 
rounded cheeks and chin, with a fleshly and somewhat sensuous cast of 
beauty, the features betrayed a singular amount of resolution, almost of 
obstinacy ; the light-blue eyes had a fixed stony glare of dogged suffer- 
ing like that of some wild animal caught in a trap; and the whole coun- 
tenance was imbued with an air of defiant endurance less the expression 
of a resigned martyr than of a savage at the stake. 

One hand was closely pressed to her bosom, the other half concealed in 
the folds of the satin dress, but on its soft white palm, turning outwards, 
there was a narrow stain as of blood. 

“ How carelessly all painters dab on these patches of red,” said I to 
myself, with a yawn, as I put the extinguisher on my candle, and jumped 
into bed, burying my head well under the clothes to condense as much 
as possible the caloric so indispensable to a good night’s rest in the month 
of January. 

As I reappeared on the surface the fire flickered up for an instant, and 
brought into full relief the yellow satin gown and the head and shoulders 
of the portrait. By some comical effect of light and shade the face seemed 
to turn away from the door, to which I remembered it to have been look- 
ing, and to gaze fixedly in the direction of my bed. It would have fright- 
ened a child, I thought, as I rolled over to the other side and composed 
myself to sleep. 

an is a creature of habit, and I am not ashamed to confess that I ne- 
ver can rest very comfortably in a strange bed. Whether buried cozily 
in what a Scotch friend used to term “ the depths of Glen Feathers,” or 
poised on a spring mattrass like a bird on the wave, it is sufficient that 
my couch should be one to which I am not accustomed, to make me rest- 
less and uneasy. In this particular instance I tossed and turned repeat- 
edly without attaining the desired attitude of repose ; and it was not till 


y | I had heard the clock over the stables strike more than once that I dozed 


off into a fitful and unrefreshing slumber. 

It was provoking to be roused by some one poking the fire so vehe- 
mently, an irritating noise to the nerves at the best, and ne so in the 
feverish watches of a long night, and I was irritated accordingly. 

“ That literary young reprobate in the next room,” thought I, “ who, 
not satisfied with poisoning the house with tobacco and the public with 
sentiment, must needs sit up half the livelong night and keep honester 
folks from their natural rest ; a nice bridegroom faded, pretty Alice! 
and a precious bézi for a well-conducted establishment. Good 
lack! what fools girls are!” _ 

But the light burned strongly up in my own chamber. I saw it flick- 
ering against the opposite curtains of the bed, for I lay with my back to 
the fireplace, and the noise of the poker told me pretty plainly that the 
———— was at my own hearthrug and that somebody was poking my 
own fire. 

“Tt must be morning,” thought I, “ and the housemaid is delighted to 
find that she is spared the trouble of kindling a fresh blaze,’”’ so I turned 
lazily in bed to have a look at her. 

All the blood in my body seemed to curdle at once round my heart. 
She was standing in the full glare of the firelight ; her long fair tresses 
curling over her shoulders, her bright yellow gown shining like a lamp, 
the white hand half concealed in her skirt; nay, the narrow stain of 
blood distinctly visible, and above all the blue stony eyes fixed intently 
upon mine with that agonizing stare ; the fire flickered up with a bright 
expiring flash and all was dark, but not till I had glanced wildly at thie 
picture above the chimney-piece and ascertained with a thrill of painful 
horror that the frame was empty. 

If I had complained of cold before, I was drenched with perspiration 
now. I am not a nervous man nor an excited one. I consider I have as 
much courage as my neighbours, which I likewise hold to be very lit- 
tle: but whatever I had I am bound to confess evaporated freely in the 
first few dark minutes that succeeded this extraordinary apparition. I 
could not be dreaming, for the ticks of my watch struck with painful dis- 
tinctness on my ear. It could scarcely be a trick, for who would be 
likely to take so much trouble for the purpose of mystifying an elderly 
gentleman of regular habits and respectable antecedents, whose profes- 
sion, moreover, was essentially antagonistic to delusion. Pooh! they 
might as well make one an apple-pie bed! And then, even if some one 
skilled in masquerade could have dressed the character to such perfec- 
tion, there was the vacuum over the chimney-piece. I had heard of speak- 
ing likenesses and striking likenesses, but I had never heard of al ikeness 
walking bodily out of its frame. 

I got to sleep, though, notwithstanding, and when the morning arrived 
with a real housemaid, and I saw the picture looking exactly as it had 
done before, its tresses not disordered by asingle curl, its satin gown un- 
rumpled in a single fold, and its blue eyes turned with their stony glance 
towards the door, why of course I[ attributed the whole circumstance 
custard at last night’s dinner, and speculated whilst I was shaving on the 
connexion of the stomach with the brain, and the great preponderance 
of the former organ in the majority of one’s fellow-creatures. 

“ By-the-bye, Growles, if you care about pictures there’s rather a good 
one in your room, above the chimney-piece,”” observed H—— at break- 
fast as he helped me liberally to “ grill.” “ One of our female ancestors, 
a Lady Alice, whose character, however, from all I can make out, was 
not quite so fair as her face. It looks like a Sir Peter Lely, but I think 
she mast have been a little before his time; bat it’s a good picture, 
Growles, and I recommend you to look at it.” 

Alice glanced nervously at her lover, and evidently made a private 
sigaal to that young gentleman, who was displaying an excellent 
appetite, that didn’t look like sitting up very late to smoke or write sen- 
timent either. 

“ What,” said he, “is Mr. Growles in the Yellow Room? why, that’s 
the lady that walks, isn’t it? Egad, Mr. Growles, I wouldn’t sleep in that 
room for a hundred pounds a night.” 

Mrs. H—— looked annoyed, but she had been a little cross all the 
morning, and her front, with an idiosyncrasy peculiar to the fronts of 
elderly ladies, beetled in consequence lower on her forehead than was its 
wont. Alice laughed an admiring laugh at her idol, and told him not to 
be “ silly,” and the marter of the house sending up his cup at the same 
time to be replenished, observed— There used to be queer stories in 
former days amongst the servants, and one of the maids, when first we 
married, was frightened into fits, but I think the ghost has not walked so 
much since we have given them more tea and less beer, and when they 
are on board wages I fancy she leaves off altogether. However, come 
along, Growles; let’s get this little rogue’s business settled” (with 
a fond glance at Alice), “and then we'll all go and have a shy at the 
woodcocks.”” 

But we couldn't get Miss Alice’s business completely settled, because 
one of the title-deeds was missing ; and though we sought high and low 





3, | for it—in tin boxes and fire-proof safes, and behind the sofa cushions and 


under the beds—find it we could not; and after ae my 
friend H——’s well-known slovenly business habits, and reading fa- 
ture son-in-law a lectare upon the levity with which he treated so im- 





portant an omission, I gave up the search for that day, and accompanied 
the gentlemen on their sporting excursion. 
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The Albion, 





October 30 








I presume looking for woodcocks is a pursuit ia which there exists 


some hidden charm known only to the initiated. I confess that to carry a 
heavy gun with its cold barrel thick copse, over hill and dale, 
on a dark winter’s day, with an acre or two of mud hanging to one’s 
ankles, a eanguine keeper warning one to “ mark” and 
an occasional glimpse of the soft n long-billed fl so noise- 
lessly, and turning so smoothly on the wing mage the underwood, 
just at the critical distance that tempts one to miss him, is to me @ pas- 
time of which the chief merit lies in the appetite it gives one for dinner. 
If I must go out shooting, I like to let my gun off pretty often; and my 
own opinion is that less time is wasted in Norfolk preserve than else- 
where. The author, however, to do him justice, proved an unerring 
marksman ; then he walked, or rather sprang, over those bey wey wy 
hills like an antelope. Confound the boy! they tell me too that he 
a “ thorough workman,” as they call it, in the saddle : “ Hyues ipso me- 
lior 7” and foolish Alice is as proud of him for these 
mere real advantages as if he were Lord Chancellor. 

We a capital dinner that day—a woodcock on ‘ast is well worth 
the trouble of shooting him ; and I passed altogether a delightful even- 
ing. Mre. H retired early with a headache ; Alice played the pi- 
anoforte, much to her own delectation and that of her “ future,” who 
ae = we H read the paper, and I slept comfortably in an 

When bedtime arrived I marched up-stairs as valiant as Caesar; a 
hard day’s walking I thought had armed me effectually against the 
terrors of indigestion, and I felt as if I could defy the ghosts of Ache- 
ron banded together—aye, even should they come clothed in the 
formidable shapes of fair women with luxuriant hair and yellow satin 








gowns. 

I looked at the picture whilst I was undressing, and remarked parti- 
cularly the graceful pose of the head and neck, turned towards the door ; 
and I smiled to think of the strange optical delusion by which I had been 
led to fancy on the previous night that the figure was looking at me in 
bed. The fire was getting low, t it out altogether ; but first, be- 
fore I extinguished my candle, ing tempted me to steal one more 
glance at the portrait. Good heavens! the head had turned whilst I 
was taking off my clothes, I resolved to examine the canvas mi- 
nutely by daylight ; and convinced that I should make some discovery 
- optics which would delight Sir D. Brewster, I was soon sound 


eep. 
I used to be fond of yuoery asa boy. Dear, dear! what a many 
years it is since I saw that sweet little garden, with its yews and labur- 
num, its lilacs and its solitary acacia, and the privet-hedge that divided 
it from the fragrant hayfields, and the Midsummer luxuriance of that 
land of beauty which lies beyond Harrow. I dreamed I was working in 
it now. With a barrister’s wig on, and in my shirtsleeves, I was sedu- 
lously raking the gravel-path, and Cousin Fan was tying up her roses on 
the lawn. Dreams are queer things. Cousin Fan’s blue eyes smiled as 
they used to smile five-and-thirty years ago—perhaps as they are smiling 
in heaven now. The Lord Chancellor was coming to luncheon, and she 
bade me be quick and finish raking, and tocome in and dress. Backwards 
and forwards I drew the rake, working for my very life ; the harder I 


contradiction nor disapproval, and the Lady Alice was constantly forced 
to submit with a very bad grace to the dictates of her imperious brother. 
Intensely selfish, he scrupled not for a moment at  : oe which 
to accomplish his own ends, and the sternest word of comm of the 
strictest disciplinarian was never more uncompromising than the “ Red 
Earl’s” polite and courtly request. When he said, “Sister, have the 
goodness,” Lady Alice t fret her heart out, but she had to do it, 
whatever it was, aay She dreadrd her brother, too, His 
fits of passion, when once . 

temperament, denoted by his bright colour and auburn hair, was capa- 
ble of being lashed into paroxysms of rage little short of insanity. 

Lady Alice pined to be her own mistress, to give up her station and 
her luxuries, her satins and her jewels, and be at what could she 
do? Between ample wealth and her own beggary stood the tyrant bro- 
ther. She must remain his dependent or go into the wide world and 
starve. Conventional shackles are stronger fetters of iron. Though 
the meshes of custom are thin and transparent as the spider’s web, try to 
break through them, particularly if you are a woman, and see what you 
can do. Lady Alice sat in her room and nursed her rebellious — till 
her heart was fit to burst. The “Red Earl” drank, and laughéd, and 
ruffled it like a gay, godless, graceless gallant as he was: and this was 
the pair that the world in its wisdom thought so attached and so happy. 
There was balm in Gilead, however. It is not good for man to be alone, 
and a woman’s heart, however proud and however sore it may be, if not 
utterly broken, will find itself a tenant, or make one, rather than remain 
empty. Lady Alice attached herself to her neighbour, Frank Marston, 
and the “Red Earl” forbade him the house. 

Now that Lady Alice’s meetings with the said Frank Marston were few 
and far between; perhaps had she known him better she would have 
loved him less ; perhaps we might say the same of all attachments ; per- 
haps the fault, after all, lies not in the idol, but in the attributes with 
which the worshipper clothes it ; perhaps we make fools of ourselves, 
and have none but ourselves to blame. However that may be, Lad 
Alice thought she recognised in Frank Marston those qualities whic 
went to make up her ideal, and so she enthroned him accordingly. He 
was a weak, pale youth, of no physical beauty, but of a stern and deci- 
ded temperament, and a strong leaven of that old Puritan spirit of inde- 
pendence that had overturned the throne. He had moreover been him- 
self a stanch supporter of the Protector, and his father’s hands were not 
innocent of the royal martyr’s blood. “ Verily,” to use the language of 
his party, “he stank in the nostrils of the Malignants ;” and the Cava- 
liers having, as they expressed it, now got “the sun on their side the 
hedge,” were not slow to treat their old conquerors with all the insolence 
and contumely to which in darker days they had themselves been forced 
to submit. 

Lady Alice admired her neighbour’s force of character. There was 
something akin to her own proud spirit in his ; there was something 
parallel in their situations. She chafed and fretted under domestic ty- 
ranny ; he was scorned and looked down on by those with whom he as- 
sociated. So she gave him her heart without much consideration, and 
having given it, found out that she had only exchanged one sort of 
slavery for another, or perhaps we should say, was now subject to 


worked the rougher became the gravel, and the iron prongs of my instru- | both. 


ment grated against the pebbles till they set my teethon edge. The 
sensation was so unpleasant that I awoke, and lo! dark as it was, there 
was some one in the room poking at the embers of my smouldering fire. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I jumped out of bed and made arush for 
the hearth-rug. I heard the quick rustle of a gown at the other end of 
the room. I passed my hand over the chimney-piece and felt for the pic- 
tare ; there was the frame, sure enough! I had nomeansof striking a 
light, so I opened my window shutters, and the dim star-light struggled 
faintly into the room. In a distant passage I heard a door shut, and I 
confess my heart beat quickly with vague apprehension. Groping about 
I got into my dressing-gown ; and by this time, being more accustomed 
to the light, I took an accurate survey of my chamber. The picture oc- 
cupied its usual place, and I returned to bed thoroughly chilled, and 
more mystified than ever. 

Next morning another hunt for the missing title-deed, with the same 
result. H was astonished, his wife provoked ; the lover laughed, 
and Alice smiled. After luncheon I settled myself over the fire in the 
library with the newspaper, thinking, I am not ashamed to confess, of 
last night’s adventures, and rather dreading the return of bed-time. 

Enter Miss Alice ; with ashy blush and a pretty air of mystery she 
puts a manuscript into my hand. 

“ Read that,” says she, in her coaxing way ; “ it’s a legend of our 
je R lady’s picture hangs in yourroom. 1t’s beautifully written; 

wro 


—— it was not poetry, I settled myself comfortably in my chair, and 
gan 


Tue YeLLow Gown. 

Lady Alice had a woman’s beauty with a man’s resolution and strength 
of purpose. Born of an old Royalist family, bred amongst the turmoils of 
civil war, and surrounded by friends and connexions who had sacrificed 
the greater oo of their fortunes as they were willing to sacrifice 
their lives, for King Charles, she may be sup to have imbibed the 
en and prejudices of her party with alla woman’s virulence and 

our. 

When the Restoration was accomplished, and England blessed once 
more with the presence af that dissolute sovereign in whose cause she 
had spilt the blood of her noblest children, nobody seemed to rejoice, in 
her own dignified way, more fervently than Lady Alice. She was then 
five-and-twenty, in the fall flower and prime of her glorious womanhood ; 
one of those spoiled children of fortune for whom nature and art seem to 
have vied to do their utmost. She had never known a wish disappointed, a 
whim ungratified—so said the neighbours, so said the Court, so said every 
one save the best informed pergon on the subject, viz., Lady Alice herself. 

Perhaps in the whole wide “ West-Countree” there were few more un- 
happy individuals than this, the subject of so much admiration and so much 
envy. When Natare in her freaks endows one of her children with gifts 
either of beauty, intellect, or fortune much superior to the rest of the 
family, that impartial mother takes care to equalize her favours by some 
corresponding infliction which counteracts the adventitious advantage. 
From the earliest ages, the beautiful of either sex have asually been un- 
fortunate in their loves. Narcissus, eaten up with vanity, met his fate 
in the contemplation of his own charms, Helen’s very improper story 
needs no comment ; and where is the sparkling brunette that would envy 
the fate of Egypt’s dark-browed Queen? So it is with intellect. “ Burn- 
ing Sappho ” burnt berself out in a self-consuming flame. Socrates, with 
all his philosophy, found it a hard matter to catese the railing of his 
shrewish Xantippe, —ee uaffed his hemlock with all the more 
equanimity that a “ stalled ox hatred therewith ” was prepared for 
his dinner at home. And the mightiest genius of them all groped his 
way about his native rocks a blind old man, the while he sang his death- 
less song touching the destructive wrath of Achilles, the son of Peleus. 
Neither can gold pave a royal road to happiness. It is better to be high 
and dry on a strip of barren sand, than engulfed in the river of Pactolus. 
Midas, who may be said to have come into the world with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, and whose ablutions in the said river are matter of history, 
was fain to drink bull’s blood, an unsavoury potion enough, to rid him- 
self of bad dreams ; and Plutus, the very of wealth, was blear-eyed 
and lame. No; the gingerbread is none the sweeter for being gilt ; and 
it ny | requires the testimony of Solomon, who combined in his own 
person all the foregoing advantages, to convince us that “ Vanilas vani- 
tatum”’ sums up the whole of worldly prosperity. And thus it was that 
Lady Alice, sleeping on a bed of down and drinking from a goblet of 
chased silver, envied the very milk-maid that tripped past her windows, 
singing her blithe song in the early summer morn. 

A masculine mind is a fatal addition toa feminine body. Woe to the 
woman who knows and feels herself superior to those lords of the creation 
whom it is her lot to obey ; who champs at the bit to which she must yet 
submit, and winces from the spur which nevertheless she is powerless to 
escape. Her destiny is essentially one of subordination and self-denial : 
if she omage soseae bee cage r- +t beat herself to death against the 
bars. re is no re ere is no escape.—Levius ia: 
there is an end of it. % e etn 

Lady Alice was dependent on her brother, and the “ Red Earl” pos- 
sessed one of those natures of which the hand is very heavy on a su 
dinate and very deadly towards an Gonp. A few years older than his 
sister, he was in the prime of his man’ and his beauty at the restora- 
tion of King Charles, and the young peer’s services had not been forgot- 
ten even by that most forgetful of monarchs, whose memory, to do him 
justice, could never retain a debt, a benefit, or an injary. The loyal 
nobleman who at sixteen had charged alongside of Prince Rupert at 
eanguehe had been wounded almost to the death at Worcester ere the 
beard darkened on his lip, and who had survived to welcome his 
sovereign once more to Whiteball, and ruffle it as merrily and as sump- 
stay aad Saha hea ee 

yalty, 8” vcice was for a time at 
the Court. At bis own paterpal mansion in the west he brooked neither 








k the favour | tion, and 





The “ Red Earl’ swore “his sister should never demean herself by 
speaking to a wretched low-born crop-ear ;”’ and he begged her to “ have 
the goodness” for the future to discontiaue his society, and pass him 
without notice when they met. He likewise hinted that a marriage with 
his friend, Sir Altamont, would suit his views for her, and that he should 
expect her to consider the subject at once, and make her arrangements 
to put his plans into effect. 

“ But Sir Altamont knows I do not care about him, Charles,’ pleaded 
the lady. “ He is a high-minded, good-hearted gentleman, and he would 
not woo where he kaew he was unwelcome ; so that will never be.” 

The “ Red Earl” swore a great oath. “I have said it,” he replied, 
his colour rising rapidly. ‘“ Leave Sir Altamont to me, and make your 
preparations.” 

She flashed a glance of exceeding scorn at him. Her temper was 
nearly as uncontrollable as his own. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed. “Never! I am my own mistress, brother, 
and I willnot be forced.” 

“ Your own ” he sneered. “You mean the mistress of that 
canting, snivelling Roundhead that ought to be in the lackey’s room 
cleaning our boots. But let Frank Marston beware. If I catch him 
here I will beat him to death with my riding wand, as I would any 
oF poaching cur that I found on my domain. Let him look out that’s 
all. 

She was furious now. You see she loved Frank Marston all the more 
perhaps that her attachment to him was greater than was his toher. She 
grew quite white, and her lip quivered es she spoke. . 

“ At least,” she said, “‘ he would not force his own sister to associate 
with his light-o’-loves. Listen to me, my lord. You and I must under- 
stand each other once for all. IfI tolerate your friends, you must be 
equally indulgent to mine.” 

He controlled himself with a strong effort. He was-beat on mischief, 
and could keep his temper best when in that mood. 

“You will receive my guests with proper courtesy,”’ he said, speaking 
— slowly and through his clenched teeth; “ you will conduct your- 
self in my house as I desire, and if Master Marston thinks proper to show 
his low-bred face within the park gates, I will have him cudgelled by my 
knaves till he sings psalms again. I have said it, Lady Alice.” 

With a bitter sneer, worse to bear than his most violent explosions of 
wratb, he left the room to make preparations for the arrival of two fair 
dames whose characters were more than “suspect,” and whom he ex- 
pected his proud sister to receive with deferential courtesy ; whilst she, 
her heart bursting with a sense of outraged delicacy and unbearable 
=. walked into the park to meet Frank Marston once more in sheer 

efiance. 

The devil watches his opportunity to put evil thoughts into our hearts 
wondrous deftly. His five thoi and odd years of experience have 
familiarized him with the peculiarities of the race with which he has to 
deal, and he invariably chooses the right time and the right place at 
which to present a temptation or to offer an opportunity. Lady Alice 
walked to and fro, chafing and swelling, like a roused lioness “ Brother,” 
she thought, “ brother, indeed ; and this is the man that stands between 
me and wealth, between me and happiness ; nay, between me and exist- 
ence. What is this law of nature that woman should have all ‘ the 
chips’ and man al) ‘the cheer?’ that we are to be dependent upon 
them, aye, for the very bread we eat, and must sacrifice the very life- 
blood of our hearts to om their lightest whim? And this brother’s 
life, this kind, good, affectionate brother / were he to lose it in a brawl or 
waste it by his debaucheries, I should be free and happy, and Marston 
would be mine, and the world rid of an overbearing profligate, and a 
good man set in his place, a lofty mind, a far-secing intellect, a patriot, 
and a man of genius, and he talked of violence and contumely to him— 
him whose groom he is not fit to be. Oh that I were hand to hand with 
ao — one he be, and that my life or his could be forfeited in 

e struggle 

She blushed blood-red with very anger as the evil thought crossed her 
mind ; and Frank Marston, walking up the park to meet her, saw the 
blush, and blessed her in his heart for a loving, modest, timid maiden, 
fearful of her own strong love. 


She was a beautiful object, standing there in a yellow satin gown— 
she always wore a yellow gown—with a dark wide shawl wrapped round 
her shoulders, and the last gleams of the cold winter sun lighting upon her 


haughty head and its soft clustering hair, and tinging the red lips and 
the blushing face with a deeper carmine. Her head was erect, and 
slightly turned aside on the ful neck, like that of a deer, or some 
such wild agile animal, startled but not frightened, and one hand was 
pressed closely to her bosom, whilst the other, half concealed in the folds 
of her gown, turned slightly outwards, revealing the rosy tints of the 
ad 7 palm. It was her favourite attitude, and she fell into it na- 
y- 


He had come to bid her good-bye. Frank was a conscientious and 


and | right-thinking man, with an unyielding spirit and a hard and somewhat 


pitiless turn of mind. 

Ruined in worldly circumstances and compromised from his political 
opinions, he had resolved to seek in the New World that home which so 
many of his former associates had already found ; he had determined, 
with what he thought was a praiseworthy amount of sel(-denial, to bid 
farewell to the highborn lady that had loved him so unadvisedly, and 
forgetful of the claims she too had for consideration, plumed himself 
pen step he was about to take for her welfare, as he thought, and for 

own, 

But his heart failed him when he saw that beautiful fi standing 
there, glowing in the sunset ; and when the woman, pride fail- 
ing her in her love and her , impli him to forego his resolu- 

" remain for her sake, Frank Marston, for the first time in his life, 
wavered in his determination, and to an influence which his bet- 
ter jadgment told him he ought to have withstood. 


were uncontrollable ; and the sanguine | y 





“So be it,” he said. “ Lady Alice, for yoursake I will remain here, to 
be near you : for your sake I will straggle on, and endure my hard lot 
as best I may.. It will be years before [ can call you mine, and those 

ears, the best of both our lives, must be passed in weary longing, and 

ly pen | and disappointment. All my preparations are made ; 
this night I should have saiied from England for ever to those shores of 
the New World where men may worship the God of their fathers in free- . 
dom and in truth. I forego my resolve. I will remain, dear one! for 

‘our sake,’’ 

She loved him more than ever now. She knew his independent spirit, 
his unhappy lot, bitter and humiliating as her own. She could appreci- 
ate the sacrifice he made to her affection, and she felt she would indeed 
be es to give him wealth, station, and happiness, in return for 
the liberty he laid so ungrudgingly at her feet. She was a proud woman, 
the Lady Alice, and an unscrupulous: she thought of her brother and 
shuddered. 

“ You are cold, Alice,” said her lover, “and indeed the moon is al- 
ounty up. Your absence will be remarked ; you must go in now. We 
shall meet again ere long, my own.” 

He wrapped her shawl fondly and tenderly around her, and with a few 
more whispered words bade her adieu. The Lady Alice shivered and 
shook as she paced the narrow gravel walk that led towards the house, 

It was a winding path, overgrown even in midwinter with hollies and 
thick evergreens, The clear frosty air struck chill to her very marrow, 
and the bright moon shed a brilliant light on all around. It wasa 
night to walk merrily along, enjoying the seasonable beauty of the 
weather, and anticipating the cheerful fireside, glowing with the pro- 
mise of warmth and comfort, merry with the voices of laughing children 
and kindly friends. 

The Lady Alice wrapped her shawl closer round her, and shivered 
more and more. 

She had not advanced a hundred paces ere she started violently, 
stopped, and turned round. Loud angry tones smote upon her ear ; she 
recognised the “Red Earl’s” voice rising to the highest key-notes of 
passion. Like the scream of the eagle, it boded no good to those who 
should come beneath his talons. 

A smart cutting sound, like the blow of a riding whip, repeated twice 
or thrice, succeeded this out-break, and was followed almost instaneously 
by Coe of swords. Alice hurried along as fast as her legs could 
carry her. 

She was just in time. Frank Marston, far inferior in strength and ac- 
tivity to his antagonist, was parryiag with extreme difficulty the rapid 
and vicious thrusts of the “ Red Earl,” whose whole face and features 
seemed to blaze with concentrated fury. Blood, too, was flowing from 
Frank’s side, and his breath came short and quick. There was no mercy 
os be looked for, and Alice panted like a hunted deer as she sprang fran- 
tically on. 

— was beat down to his knee, and the Red Earl’s point was at his 
throat. 

She scarcely knew what she did. With lightning speed she had un- 
wound the shawl from her shoulders, and ere her footfall caught his ear, 
- _ over her brothers head ; blinded and confused, his arm flew aim- 

essly up. 

The devil, too, was not sleeping in Frank Marston’s heart. With the 
energy of despair he went in under the Earl’s guard. Once, twice, he 
plunged the reeking sword through his enemy’s body, and then stood 
still, pale, and faint, and sick, to look upon the work that he had done. 

The “ Red Earl” lay supine. A corpse with the flush of rage still pur- 
ple on its angry brow. Lady Alice stood over him motionless, but that 
she trembled from head to foot, and her stony eyes were fixed upon a 
spot of blood that had splashed her small white hand. 

She was the first to speak. ‘“ You must fly,’’ she said, “ as you had in- 
tended. Not a moment is to be lost. We shall never meet again. I 
must answer to Heaven for this night’s work.” 

It was Alice who spoke, but was that her voice? He could not recog- 
pnise the hoarse, gasping tones. Years afterward her image haunted 
him, as she stood there with her pale face and her yellow gown, her eyes 
slowly scanning the “ Red Earl’s” corpse from head to foot, one hand 
clasped tight against her bosom, and the other, spotted as it was with 
blood, hid in the folds of her dress. It was the same attitude he had so 
often admired, and yet how changed ! 

In the Far West, where the Red man was gradually giving way before 
the advance of the Palefaces, Frank Marston made hishome. From that 
ghastly night he never saw Lady Alice again. 

Men had grown accustomed to deeds of blood in the long civil war. 
The disappearance of one on whom he had frequently been heard to vow 
vengeance, sufficiently accounted for the Earl’s death. The fair and 
frail dames whom he had entertained so profusely found other consolers, 
= = Lady Alice became sole mistress of his wealth and his ancestral 

omain. 

She married Sir Altamont in course of time, and bore him children, 
and kept his house, or rather her own, with praiseworthy skill and regu- 
larity. “Sir Altamont was a fortunate man,” said the neighbours 
again, “ to have won such beauty and wealth, such a fine old place, and, 
above all, such a charming bride!” The priest blessed their union, they 
lived together fairly and honourably before the eyes of God and man, 
and yet—and yet—perhaps Sir Altamont never knew the comfort and 
happiness of a wife, after all! 

hey said she was haughty and reserved even with him. Stern and 
harsh always with her children and her dependents, but self-contained 
and self-controlling in a rare degree, and never known to give way to 
those fits of passion which had hitherto been constitational in her family. 

If she never laughed, she never seolded; if she never smiled, at least 
she never deepened the furrows of her habitual frown. 

She died in the prime of life, and Sir Altamont never married again. 
The neighbours eaid (at least some of them) that it was beautiful to see 
such conjugal devotion which could outlast the grave ; others opined— 
and these were chiefly ladies, who ought indeed to be the best judges— 
that once was enough, and that the good-natured knight had no mind to 
a second venture. 

Be this as it may, Lady Alice wore a yellow gown to the day of her 
death, and complained constantly of the cold. She would shiver on a 
bright June day asin the bleak storms of December, and when death 
laid his icy grasp upon her heart, she only muttered “I am cold, colder 
than usual,” and so she died. 

Her picture in the North-room is supposed to be a striking likeness. 
It hangs over the old carved chimney-piece, and it has rarely been moved, 
on account of the valuable and brittle ornaments of its frame. 

From its life-like appearance it has repeatedly startled more than one 
timid inmate ; and persons of a nervous temperament have been known 
absolutely to decline sleeping in the apartment, which for many years 
went by the name of Lady Alice’s Chamber. 





“ And a very pretty tissue of nonsense you have compiled, my good 
young friend,’ thought I, as I came to the conclusion of the gentleman's 
researches into the archives of the family he was about to enter. “A 
farrago of love and murder, sickly sentiment, with a dash of the ‘ mor- 
bid’ to impart a bitter flavour, and glaring improbabilites to furnish i- 
cident, such as the public are poisoned with in these days for want of 
something better. Now if I am obliged to read fiction, I like to sit 
down and have a good spell at Walter Scott, who tells me of men 
women that worked and were tired, hungered and thirsted, ate and drank, 
feared their Maker, and loved, or maybe hated, their neighbour as peo- 
ple do in real life. His heroes can be brave without being duellists and 
blacklegs ; his heroines womanly without being intriguers and heartless 
coquettes, He can spin you a love-tale that shall interest me, a comfort 
able old bachelor, to the end of the third volume, without spicing it 
roe or adulterating it with jealousy and pique and uncalled-for 
di , to stimulate the jaded palates of the subscribers to a circulating 
library. Above all, he can afford to nse with their cursed Antithesis, 
as they call it. Ab, it’s that antithesis that makes me sick!—‘ The 
bird carolled on the bough, and the red blood streamed from Marma 
duke’s throat, and tinged Margery’s white robe with a crimson stain! 


or :-— 

“The ibler trimmed his lamp, though ’twas dawn, and 
thrusting his hands into his empty pockets, thought of home and wife 
and child, desolate, beggared, starving. As he turned his pale face to- 
the window, a cheerful sweep sang out his gladsome call— Sweep, ho! 

“T have no patience with it; but it is time to dress for dinner.” 

The bell indeed disturbed my critical meditations ; trash as they 
are, these miserable narratives serve to pass away the time, too. 

They laughed at me that evening about the ghost till I was perfectly 
ashamed of myself. Suspecting some trick, and resol to afford its 
perpetrator an object for his practice no longer, I determ to sit up. 
and watch, once in @ way, till the first glimpse of daylight ; so I no 
sooner reached my room than, plunging into my warm fannel creasing” 

wn, and lighting all the eundios at iy dapomala atiered = on 

ito a comfortable blaze, ensconced m OQ @ room ’ 
u her golumas of the eounty 


with one eye on the picture and the other on the 
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paper, I commenced a vigil which I wos determined should be satisfac- 
tory, if not conclusive. 

I don’t think I was actually asleep at any time for several minutes 
after the commencement of my (arde Doloureuse, but the characters on 
the Western Gazette danced and swam somewhat before my eyes, and I 
read an advertisement for a “child’s caul ” at least twenty times before 
I fairly gave in. I must have slept, however, long and soundly before I 
woke, for the fire was nearJy out, and the wax-candles on my dressing- 
table had burned down quite low ere I came to the use of my faculties, 
which I did in this wise: I was aroused by a sensation of extreme cold 
pervading my whole , and an icy hand seemed to rest for an in- 
stant on my forehead. ee gy I cast my first waking glance at the 
picture above the chimney-piece. I need not describe my horror at per- 
ceiving that the frame was empty! I am not ashamed to confess that for 
a minute or more I did not dare to turn my head round, but the rustle 
of a dress in the room restored me the power of locomotion, and I jamped 
out of my chair and confronted the apparition. There she was, in awful 
earnest! Her hand clasped on her bosom, her yellow ag shining in 
the light, her eyes fixed on me with the same meaningless stony glare 
that I knew too well. She even seemed to smile haughtily as she moved 
gracefully by me towards the fire with a sort of shivering shrinking ges- 
ture, as of one who is very cold. If she had spoken I ik I must have 

one mad ! 

. For an instant my whole being was paralysed with extreme fear. Then 
I seized the bell-rope, and pulled a lusty ea ; after which, leaving the 
unwelcome visitor to warm herself to her heart’s content, I made for the 
door, and rushing to my friend H ’s room, knocked him up, and on 
the plea of indisposition begged him to come to my assistance. In a few 
brief words I explained to him what I had seen, and he accompanied me 
back tomy chamber. As we hurried along the passages, we both dis- 
tinctly heard the sound ofa fire being stirred, but on arriving at my 
apartment, everything was in the same order as usual, and the picture 
over the chimney-piece had returned to its frame, as if it had never been 
out of it. 

No power on earth would have induced me to sleep in that room again, 
and I finished my night’s rest on a sofa-bedstead in H *s dressing- 
room, after we had both pledged ourselves solemnly to keep the whole 
matter a dead secret from the rest of the household. 

At my earnest desire the picture was next day removed from its place 
in the wainscoting, and covered by the place it had occupied we disco- 
vered a dusty panelled cupboard, and in the secret recesses of this hid- 
ing-place, amongst papers of no importance and an accumulation of rub- 
bish, the missing deed. I need not say we settled Miss Alice’s business 
out of hand ; and she is now the happy mother of a thriving family. The 
hazel eyes are, however, as soft, the hair as brown, and the colour as 
fresh as ever. I think, although the author, now a practical Member of 
Parliament, is not jealous, our attachment is as strong on both sides as it 

to be. 








I have not been down to H ’s place in the west since ; and from 
all I hear the Lady in the Yellow Gown has discontinued her vagaries 
since she has been turned with her face to the wall in a lumber-room. 
For the sake of all concerned I am heartily glad of it. She is the only 
ghost I have ever seen, and I have no wish to see another. b 

Mine is a real ghost-story. I cannot explain the apparition. My 
nerves, I have already said, are not weaker than those of other men ; my 
eyesight is unimpaired. I am not aware that there is any tendency to 
insanity hereditary in my family. I have got a photograph of the Lady 
Alice’s picture at my chambers, Cary-street, Lincoln’s Inn. If I thought 
it would throw any light on the mystery, I would ask my reader to come 
and look at it. Ishall charge him nothing. He will seldom visit Lia- 
coln’s Inn so cheap. 





— fo 


A CLAUSE FOR THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


At this dull season of the political year, and in the absence of all other 
rumours, the rumour of a New Reform Bill is beginning to strengthen 
prodigiously. No one seems to know exactly what the biil is to be, or 
who is asking for it most loudly, or what particular party means to bring 
it in, Whether, among its other extraordinary results, it is destined to 
show that Tories are Radicals, and Radicals Tories, and Whigs nothing 
in particular—whether it is to be an artful Bill of the old sort, which 
first delights us with magnificent professions, and then astonishes us with 
minute performances; or whether it is to be a Bill of original character, 
and of unparalleled resources in giving practical advantage to the peo- 
ple at large—seems to be more than the wisest of our political sages can 
tell us. All that we really know about the matter is, that a new Reform 
Bill is being compounded somewhere. What the strength of the politi- 
cal mixture may be, which of the State Doctors will serve it out, and 
what it will taste like when the British patient gets it, are mysteries 
which no uninitiated mortal in the country can hope to solve. 

Under such circumstances, this would seem to be the favourable time 
for every man who has got anything like an idea of reform in his mind 
to bring it out, and furbish it up as smartly as may be, on the chances of 
its being accepted by the competent authorities, in the shape of a practi- 
cal hint. An idea has been, for some little time past, suggesting itself 
persistently to our minds—an idea which is of the social rather than the 
political sort, and which is, as we venture to think, especially fitted to 
figure in the new Reform Bill on that very account—an idea which is 
bold enough to involve nothing less than a sweeping change in the na- 
tional reception of Her Majesty the Queen, when she pays her next public 
visit to her loving and faithful People. 

.On a topic of this importance we come frankly to the point at once. 
Let us assume, to begin with, that the main interest of the Queen, when 
she makes a Royal Progress, is to see for herself what the character and 
the condition of her people actually is. It follows from this, that the main 
duty of the People is to present themselves honestly for what they really 
are and to show all that belongs to them plainly for what it really is, when 
their Sovereign comes among them. The question we desire to raise on 
these premises is, whether this essentially loyal, useful, and honest pur- 
pose is now answered ; and whether the Queen has such fall and fair 
opportunities afforded to her of knowing her own people ia their own 
character, and of seeing ali that surrounds them in its true aspect, as she 
has both a personal and a royal right to expect. 

When, for instance, the Queen visits one of our great towns, what does 
the great town do? Does it not clumsily try, at a considerable expense, 
to make itself look as like a bad travelling circus as possible? Does it 
not stick up, in honour of the occasion, theatrical canvas arches, and ab- 
surd flags that are no flags, and pretended drab statues in pretended drab 
niches that are not statues and not niches, and lamentable dead boughs 
that are a ary | parody on living and growing trees? Does it not com- 
mit every sort of unpardonable offence against Taste, and make itself as 
ridiculously unreal as possible in the broad, truth-telling daylight? Why 
should these things be? Commemorate the Queen’s visit by a holiday, 
by all means—we have not holidays enough in England—but, for mercy’s 
sake, leave the great town alone, and let it speak for itself. Let it say 
to the Queen, in effect :—“ Please your Majesty, these are my plain stone- 
paved streets, where so many thousand people in Lancashire and York- 
shire clogs, wake my echoes as they go to their work at five or six in the 

. Please your Majesty, these are my great chimneys, always 
vomiting smoke when your Majesty is not here; smoke which is very 
ugly to look at and very unpleasant to smell, but which is also insepara- 
ble from many of the most beautiful and useful works in your Majesty’s 
kingdom. Please your Majesty, this concourse of inhabitants, in clean 
plain clothes, that lines both sides of your way, isa striving, loyal, respect- 
ful, good-humoured, long-suffering specimen of your Majesty’s working 
subjects. It is my opinion that I can show your Majesty nothing better 
or more.interesting than this ; and the scene-painter of my not particu- 
larly patronised theatre shall therefore not be called into requisition any 
more to turn me into a trumpery municipal uerader, or to take your 
Majesty off, on allegorical false pretences, as a Heathen goddess horrible 
to view, or as the eminent modern lady who goes up the Tight-rope, 

t, Fireworks, in the public gardens.” 

Can it be imagined that, in all her progresses, the Queen ever saw any- 
thing half so striking, pleasant, and memorable to her as the miles of 
working-people who turned out to receive her at Manchester? It would 
be preposterous to suppose that she can be otherwise than interested in 


the real, honest, firey t of her populous towns, in which multi- 
tudes of her subjects live die, working wearily all their lives long to 
make the commodities for which is famous; slowly, surely, re- 


solutely hammering out her greatness in the arts of peace and war, from 
& pin’s head to a monster mortar. It is only reasonable to believe that 


the Queen is naturally and deeply interested in such sights as these. But | dar! 


what sane man can su that is interested in poles and canvas, and 
red drugget, and Lape which take nobody in, and which 
lead ae most inexcusably wasteful expenditure of money. Is not 
every town 


which opens its purse to pay for such sadly mistaken loyalty, 

sick and for weeks ofterwards ? what has the futile demons- 

tration done for the Queen after all? It has probably given her beloved 
the headache. It has certainly offended her taste; which is 
be it remembered, in her own sphere, on the finest models 





the Art of the civilised worldcan supply. And, worst and clumsiest mis- 
take of all, it has flatly contradicted the principle on which the Queen’s 
own appearance is regulated when she travels. When the Queen visits a 
towr, does she drive into it in the state-coach, dressed in the robes in 
which she assembles Parliament, with the sceptre in one hand and the 
ball in the other, and the crown jewels, ins of a bonnet, on her head ? 
No: she comes attired quietly and in excellent taste—dressed, in a word, 
as alady should be dressed. All the people who look at her, see her 
enter the place she visits, simply and sensibly, in her own natural every- 
day character—and see the unfortunate town, on the other hand, care- 
fully deprived of as much of its natural, everyday character as the mayor 
and corporation can possibly take away from it. How the local officials 
can survey the Queen’s natural, nineteenth-century bonnet passing under 
& miserably ineffectual imitation of a pagan arch of triumph, without 
acutely feeling the rebuke which that eloquent part of her Majesty’s cos- 
tume administers to them, entirely passes our comprehension. Surely the 
reporters conceal from us a certain class of municipal accident: surely 
there are sensitive mayors, who, on such occasions as these, sink self-re- 
proachfully into their own robes, and are seen no more. 

Not that we rashly despise a mayor. He is sometimes an excellent 
fellow ; but why—still connecting him with state receptions—why, like 
the town he rules, should he go wildly out of his way on account of a 
royal visit? And why, above all, should the unfortunate man get into 
the Queen’s way? Surely it is time that those ridiculous Addresses 
which he brings obstinately to station-platforms, and presents, like a kind 
of unnecessary newspaper, at carriage-windows, should pass into the 
Limbo of charity-boys’ Christmas Pieces? We ought, however, to ask 
pardon of those obsolete works of art, for comparing them with Mayors’ 
Addresses—for, the Christmas-piece, awkward as it might have been in 
execution, was, at least in intention, a remembrance of the Life of Christ. 
But what can be said for the Addresses? As a form of welcome to the 
Queen, they are utterly superfluous ; the sound substance of the wel- 
come having been administered in the best of all ways beforehand by 
the cheering voices of the people. Must we look at the Addresses as spe- 
cimens of composition? If we do, we find them to be a species of liter- 
ary hunting-field, in which every substantive is a terrified stag, ran down 
by a pack of yelping tautological adjectives. For the sake of the mayor 
—a man and a brother ; a human being who has surely done us no seri- 
ous harm—for the sake of the mayor, who comes up innocently to her 
Majesty’s carriage window, the unconscious bearer of a document which 
accredits him as a mauler of her Majesty’s English, suppress the further 
production of Municipal Addresses! Don’t we know that her Majesty 
laughs at the Mayor, and that everybody laughs at the Mayor—except, 
of course, his own family. When the Mayor is a sensible fellow, he even 
laughs at himself in his official sleeve. But how hard, how unjust, how 
utterly indefensible, when a man has a sense of the ridiculous, to condemn 
him cruelly to exercise it on himself! 

Even the Railways have caught the contagion. It was only the other 
day that the Peterborough Refreshment Room, on the Great Northern, 
hearing of the Queen’s approach, suddenly became ashamed of being a 
Refreshment Room, and tried in the most miserable manner, to be a 
Drawing Room, or a Boudoir, or—Heaven only knows what! So fright- 
fully did it blink all over with mirrors ; so madly did it blister itself with 
tinsel ; that no apartment in the least like it was ever yet known to mor- 
tals ; unless we dignify an inferior class of doll’s house or a bad bon-bon 
box with the style and title ofanapartment. Is there anything treason- 
able in the act of calming the uproarious appetites of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects? Is it part of our duty to our sovereign to conceal from her that 
such things exist in England as penny buns and pork-pies? Why could 
not the terrified refreshment room have been soothed and comforted and 
encouraged to speak for itself? Ifit had said, “ Please your Majesty, I 
am the humble servant of your Majesty’s hungry subjects ; and, as such, 
I respectfully present myself for inspection in my own useful work-a-day 
character’’—if it had said that, where would have been the harm? 

We know that the shareholders spent money, on this occasion, and have 
spent it, on many other occasions, with the idea of pleasing the Queen. 
But, have they sufficiently considered whether an expensive transmogrifi- 
cation of a refreshment room does give her pleasure? Can any man who 
has looked at the apartments (at Windsor Castle and elsewhere) in which 
the Queen lives, suppose that the sight of those tawdry nondescript trum- 
pery four walls at Peterborough really produced an agreeable impression 
on her, or really reminded her in the remotest degree of anything con- 
nected with her own or any other royal residence? We suggest that 
question to the shareholders for future consideration ; and we put it to 
them, whether this wasteful expenditure on temporary gew-gaws, on the 
one side, and the riotous annual upbraidings of the directors, on the other, 
can be expected to look quite as sound as might be wished, in the eyes of 
that portion of the public which sees and thinks, in these matters, for it- 
self? Are we even quite sure that the Queen— who sees newspapers as 
well as transmogrified refreshment rooms—does not privately make some 
such unfavourable comparison. 

But let us leave examples, and put the question, for the last time, on 
the broadest and most general grounds. We say, and say truly, that the 
Queen lives in the hearts of her people. But looking to external signs 
and tokens as exhibited by local authorities, we should see so little differ- 
ence between a municipal reception of Queen Victoria and a municipal 
reception of Napoleon the Third, that we should be puzzled—judging 
only by the official proceedings in each case—to know which of the two 
was the free ruler. There is, perhaps, a more perfect uniformity of folly 
in the decorations on the other side of the Channel ; for, when the potent 
monarch on that throne wants his triumphal arches, illumination lamps, 
profile statues pretending to be solid, and other second-rate theatrical 
preparations, he sends down his gracious orders for so many gross of them, 
and they are turned out accordingly. But, otherwise, a French mayor’s 
or a French railway director’s way of receiving Louis Napoleon and an 
English mayor’s or English railway director’s way of receiving Queen 
Victoria, are far too much alike. On this ground only, if there were no 
other, it is certainly desirable to alter our loyal demonstrations for the 
better on the British side of the Straits of Dover. The next time the in- 
telligent foreigner meets her Majesty on her travels, let him be able to 
say, “ They manage these matters differently in England.’ And let the 
New Reform Bill, if it be in want of a sensible social clause to fill up 
with, condescend to take a hint from these pages, and introduce among 
its provisions some such startling legislative novelty as this: — 

And Be It Enacted, That the good Sense of the Country shall in future 
confidently trust to the good Sense of the Queen ; and that no Cloud of 
Mayors, Upholsterers, Scene-Painters, or the like, shall henceforth be 
permitted to interpose between the next Meeting of the Sovereign in her 
natural Character, and of the People and all that belongs to them, in éheir 
natural Characters, 





PRISON HOURS. 


M. Saintine, when writing “ Picciola,” pe ape a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, for he knew that all we children, of larger and 
smaller growth, had a predilection for reading about the miseries of pri- 
soners. The Memoirs of Baron ,Trenck and those of Latude testified, 
during the last century, the eagerness of the public for this species of li- 
terature, in which the interest is so striking and peculiar. M. Saintine, 
however, had no need to accumulate in this prisonjbiography the mira- 
cles of industry, address, and perseverance which emanate from the love 
of liberty, the gigantic cord-ladders woven out of linen, the instruments 
of deliverance fashioned with a clumsy knife, the passages dug through 
the rock by the help of an iron candlestick, the breaches made through a 
ten-foot wall, the enormous bars sawed by means of a watch-spring ; in a 
word, the incredible evasions effected by night or in open day, almost 
beneath the eyes of gaolers and sentinels, in spite of doors, bolts, locks, 
and all the formidable machinery of a state prison. M. Saintine chose, 
on the contrary, a prisoner resigned to his fate, who made no attempt to 
escape, and ended by becoming happier in prison than he had ever been 
in the midst of the vain pleasures and noisy- illusions of the world. M. 
Saintine concentrated the interest of his drama upon a flower, which is 
the pure heroine of a romance. 

Few prisoners, however, may be cited who have revealed an intense 
affection for flowers, because the objects of their passion, so natural to a 
solitary man, were not permitted to them. A prison, in truth, is badly 
suited to the exigencies of horticulture, and no plant would flourish in 
the stifling atmosphere of a dungeon. In the narrow yards, where state 
prisoners obtained, with great difficulty, leave to inhale a fresh current 
of air, even a daisy would have died, for plants cannot exist without sun- 
shine and air; they never grow accustomed to mephitic vapours and 
kness, and the hardiest among them would have perished on the day 
after their entrance to the Bastille. The great Condé, who was a state 
prisoner at Vincennes in 1650, had, however, flowers to console him. Car- 
dinal Mazarin’ was, therefore, no cruel or pitiless enemy. The prince 
formed a small parterre in the prison moat beneath the windows of his 
prison, where he paid particular attention to a brilliant group of carna- 
tions, of which he was almost us proud as of his victories. Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry, having been permitted to visit him, found him, without hat 





that | or coat, engaged in gardening : ahefelt a great degree of admiration, and 








improvised the following neat verses, which served for a long time as an 
inscription to the garden of the great Condé : 

En voyant ces ceillets qu’un illustre guerrler 

Arrosa d’une main qui gagna des batailles, 

Souviens-toi qu’ Apollon batissait des murailles, 

Et ne t’étonne pas que Mars soit jardinier. 

Cardinal de Retz, who took Condé’s place at Vincennes, did not in 
herit his garden, for Mazarin feared lest the activity and boldness of his 
political rival might find instruments of deliverance in the rake and hoe. 
The cardinal, who was kept in view in his room, preferred playing 
draughts or chess with his guardians to reading his breviary. He was 
planning his escape, and calling to mind the circumstances of Fiesco’s 
conspiracy, which he had pro as his model. He had not yet thought 
about writing his Memoirs, Yet, the cacotthes scribendi is very great in 
prison with all those who know how to wield a pen; but as the regula- 
tions of state prisons forbade this mode of amusement, all the prisoners 
invented ingenious processes to make up for the deficiency of pen, iak, 
and paper, which were rigorously refused them in the name of the king. 
Pellisson-Fontanier, whose devotion to the surintendant Fouquet, sent to 
the bastille at the same time with that illustrious victim to Louis Qua- 
torze’s hatred, would not have found the courage to support the fearful 
punishment of solitary confinement for more than a year, had not neces- 
sity taught him some of those inventions which are traditional in state 
prisons. He covered the whitewashed walls of his room with writing, 
then he wrote on the lead work of the windows with the point of a pin, 
and when he had traced his thoughts on all the pages of stones, lead, and 
wood which his prison offered, he made ink by pounding burnt crusts in 
wine ; he drew a feather from his palliasse, and wrote his literary effu- 
sions between the lines on the margin of a few pious books which were 
left to him in the hope that they would induce him to betray his bene- 
factor and friend. But it was not enough to be able to write during five 
years of harsh captivity ; Pellisson, who thus sacrificed himself to his 
friendship by loudly taking the part of the surintendant, wanted some 
one to love. A German was placed about his person as a spy, but he 
could not resist the seductive eloquence and warmth of the prisoner. 
This German even went so far as to further the correspondence which he 
was intended to intercept, and it was through his generous assistance that 
Pellisson published, from the depths of the Bastille, that admirable apo- 
logy which saved Fouquet’s head. 

After having gained the love of a spy, Pellisson found it easier to tame 
aspider. This insect had drawn its webs over the bars of the grating 
which allowed light and air-to enter the cell : he spared it the trouble of 
watching for its prey by placing half-dead flies on the edge of the grating, 
which the spider came down to fetch. It soon grew accustomed to this 
system, and soon ventured to come and take its prey out of Pellisson’s 
hand. He continued his experiments in spider education, ané@ it soon 
came to it> master’s hand, not merely at his voice, but at the sound ofa 
fife played by a Basque who watehed him. It would walk familiarly on 
Pellisson’s knees, and seemed to be grateful to the man who treated it 
with so much kindness, It was no longer a spider in Pellisson’s eyes : it 
was a friend, a companion in misfortune, a state prisoner. We cannot 
believe that a governor of the Bastille, M. de Besemaux, had the barba- 
rity to trample underfoot this companion of an unhappy men. It would 
be almost a crime, the more odious as it could only be suggested by base 
and stupid cruelty : but a brutal and half-intoxicated turnkey was pro- 
bably the perpetrator of this murder, which drew from the prisoner this 
mournful exclamation: “ Ah, sir, you have caused me greater pain than 
you could produce by all the tortures in the world. I would rather you 
had kiiled me!” 

The surintendant Fouquet, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
which he underwent at Piguerol for nineteen years, from 1661 to 1680, 
the period of his death, also tamed a spider, if we may believe the testi- 
— of a famous prisoner, almost his contemporary, Constantin de Ren- 
neville ; but there is too great an analogy between Pellisson’s spider 
and this one, which Saint-Mars is also said to have killed, saying to 
Fouquet, that “ prisoners like himself were unworthy the slightest re- 
laxation,” for us not to recognise the same tradition referred to two dif- 
ferent persons. Indeed, Saint-Mars, lieutenant of the king in the citadel 
of Pignerol, would not have dared to display such an excess of mean 
and insolent cruelty towards a prisoner whom he had orders to treat, on 
the contrary, with great distinction ; and, besides, Fouquet would have 
feared to make himself a laughing-stock to the courtiers by indulging in 
such frivolous pursuits. Fouquet only applied himself to grave and 
austere occupations: he read a few approved devotional works chosen 
by the king and his miaisters : the Bible, the work of Saint Jérome, and 
other fathers of the Church; and he had great difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to haye the History of France, the Dictionary of Rhymes, and a 
Pharmacopeeia. Fouquet remained for more than sixteen years without 
quitting his room, and without communicating with any one save a 
valet, who was bound to share his perpetual imprisonment, and only quit 
it with death, according to the terrible language of Louvois, During 
these sixteen years he varied his occupations to prevent. the inroads of 
despair. He had an indefatigable ardour for writing, in spite of the 
strict watch kept over him by order of the king. He made pens out of 
chicken bones, and ink of soo mixed with wine. He first of all covered 
all the books he was allowed with writing: when his books were taken 
away, he wrote on waste paper, and hid his MSS. beneath his bed and in 
the back of his easy-chair. These writings were discovered, and the 
means of making fresh ones were taken from him: then he wrote on his 
ribboxs, handkerchiefs, and the lining of his coats. He was dressed in 
brown, and only dark ribbons were allowed him, but it was all of no use. 
The minister replied to the complaints of Saint-Mars, that it was very 
difficult to find a remedy for this fury for writing. At lengtha few books 
were allowed Fouquet, which were carefully examined when he re- 
quested to have them changed, and it was found that he wrote on the 
margin of these books in invisible inks, which came out on being held to 
the fire. At length the authorities were worn out, and were compelled 
to tolerate this persevering disobedience, which nothing could prevent. 

Fouquet then recommenced his writing with renewed activity, and 
completed a great number of works in prose and verse, the greater por- 
tion relating to moral and ascetic matters. Some were given to his son 
after his decease, and thus transmitted to Louis XIV. It was asserted 
that some of them saw light under the name of the Jesuit Father Bou- 
land, and we find in the best known of them, “ Conseils de la Sagesse de 
Salomon,’”’ the sentiments of resignation and Christian philosophy which 
lightened the weight of this unjust captivity. Fouquet, although con- 
tinually confined, was doubtlessly enabled to procure many of the salu- 
tary plants which grew on the mountains ; for he resumed his pharma- 
ceutical studies which he had formerly carried on with his revered mo- 
ther, who possessed so many secrets for the cure of diseases, and em- 
ployed them herself for the relief of the poor. Fouquet gave'lessons in 
chemistry to the valet imprisoned with him, and, during the last hours 
of his life, had the satisfaction—very sweet for a Christian temper like 
his—of aiding one of his most pitiless gaolers. Louvois asked him for 
an eye-wash, called eau de casse-lunettes, which he was in the habit of dis- 
tilling. But at this period the prisoner of Pignerol saw the rigour of 
his imprisonment gradually relaxed. He was permitted to walk on the 
ramparts and dine with the officers: his wife, children, and friends were 
allowed to visit him, and a pardon would soon have been granted him, 
had he not died suddenly on the 23rd March, 1680. 

Lauzun, the celebrated lover of Mademoiselle, Duchesse de Montpen- 
sier, was a state prisoner at Pignerol at the came time as Fouquet, but 
he had no thought of indulging in the same relaxation. Frivolous, igno- 
rant, and capricious, he read and wrote nothing. He continually tried 
to gain over by magnificent promises the soldiers who stood sentry at 
his windows and the servants who entered his room, and thus caused the 
ruin of several, who, being accused of complicity with the prisoner, 
were summarily shot. When the unlucky issue of these tentatives had 
proved to him their futility, he tried other modes of killing time. By 
means of a telescope, which he had secretly procured, he passed whole 
days in examiniag the country to be seen from his windows. When the 
governor took this away from him, he retaliated by offering him the 
grossest insults ; and lastly he grew so passionately attached to his toilet 
that he remained for hours before a glass, lost in contemplation of his 
handsome face. He had obtained leave to have perruques, lace, and 
jewellery sent him from Paris, and he only wanted the occasion to dis- 
play them. Ata later date, Louis XIV., yielding to the prayers of Ma- 
demoiselle, who could not be consoled for the loss of her “ beau Lauzun,” 
ameliorated the lot of the prisoner, and allowed him to have four horses, 
which he rode about the court-yards of the citadel. 7 

After thirty years’ experience in the management of state prisoners, 
Saint-Mars was transferred from the Ile Sainte-Marguerite to the Bas- 
tille ; but as he found in this fortress, which was very densely populated, 
the rules much more lax than those he had laid down, according to the 
king’s secret instructions, for Fouquet and Lauzua, he did not deem it 
necessary to reform the internal organisation of the Bastille. The pri- 
soners were generally handed over to the caprices of the subaltern guar- 
dians : they lived together in rooms, and had thus the consolation of 


seeing human faces and hearing human voices. At times, it is true, dis- 
broke out among those whom misfortune should have made brothers, 
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and horrible quarrels necessitated their separation, which they would 
vainly have asked as a favour. In these chambrées, 
five prisoners were together, conversation was almost permanent. After 
havin history and reason of incarceration, the unhappy men 
talked about their plans or hb of release, but frequently one of them, 
branded as a spy, put a check on the conversation. Every one then 
kept his resentment to himself, for any imprudent word would have 
found an echo in the cabinet of the governor of the Bastille or the lieu- 
tenant of police. Dangerous prisoners were confined se ly in small 
cells beneath the leaden roof of the tower, or in frightful dungeons con- 


tiguous to the moats. 

One of these Constantin de Renneville, has revealed to us in 
his “ Inquisition Frangaise,” the sufferings of every description to which 
a long stay at the Bastille had initiated him ; he has become thé historio- 
of bis companions in misery, by telling us what was his own fate 

g eleven years of captivity. He composed verses with great facili- 
y: and in addition to the poems which he traced between the lines of a 

ew Testament, by means of a pen made of a fish bone, dipped into a mix- 
tare of wine, sugar, and soot, he papered the walls of every room in the 
Bastille with his sonnets, rondeaux, and madrigals. He it was, too, who 
invented the mode of “ speaking with a stick,” to communicate with the 
inmates of the adjoining rooms, a mysterious language, which the tradi- 
tions of the Bastille faithfully preserved among the prisoners. This lan- 
guage was produced by striking the wall or ceiling with a log of wood, 
according to the rank that each letter occupied in the alphabet. Thus, 
one blow for a, two for b, and so on up to z, which was represented by 
twenty-four blows. Constantin de Renneville and his pupils succeeded in 
executing this manceuvre with so much rapidity and address, that they 
carried on long conversations in spite of the thickness of the walls, the 
vigilance of the sentries, and the wrath of the turnkeys. But Renneville 
relied most during his captivity on the perusal and meditation of sacred 
books. “I read and re-read my New Testament,” he writes, “ with all 
the respect and attention that so holy a book deserves ; and as I read, I 
found that hidden manna which redoubles the hunger the more of it is 
eaten. I discovered those lights which are hidden from the eyes of the 
world......During the first month of my imprisonment, I read the whole 
of the New Testament nine times, and the last time I read it was with 
more avidity than the previous one.” He does not tell us that he ever 
attempted to form a private society of rats, mice, and spiders, which have 
always access to the most impenetrable state prisons, we merely find him 
attracting pigeons into his room, and fastening notes under their wings 
in the hope that these would fall into the hands of a friend or some sym 
pathising stranger. The governor of the Bastille, Bernaville, successor 
to Saint-Mars, having been warned of the messages which the pigeons 
bore in this way to the prisoners, ordered them all to be killed, and the 
nests destroyed about the Bastille. 

A prisoner named Liard, whom Constantin de Renneville had as his 
companion in his room and cell, had tamed rats, which ate and slept with 
him. This man, who was accused of having published libels against the 
king and court, had not a friend in the world, and had become attached 
to his prison by the affection which he had inspired among these vile ani- 
mals ; he even cursed any one who was sent to share the “stone jerkin”’ 
in which he was rotting on his straw. He knew them all by the names 
he had given them, and could distinguish them one from the other. One 
was called Ratapan, another le Goulu, a third le Friand, and so on. 
When he dined, you might see all these rats come round his dish and 
make a horrible disturbance, while he tried to keep them on friendly 
terms. “Come, Goulu,” he would say to one, ‘‘ you eat too fast. Let 
le Friand come up to have his share. Why didst thou bite Ratapan ?” 
And he tried to lecture these indocile brutes as if they had been gifted 
with intelligence. “If I had killed one of those villanous animals,’ 
adds the eye-witness, “‘he would have flown at my throat. It was a 
pleasure which diverted me many times, to see him call these brutes by 
their names. You might see them come out of their holes as if to receive 
orders; he gave them a little piece of bread, after which he sent them 
back to their holes by giving them a gentle tap on the tail.” 

Rats and mice played a great part in the amusement and affection of 
prisoners, but when the talented Mademoiselle de Lannoy, better known 
as Madame de Staél, was taken to the Bastille after the discovery of the 
Cellamare conspiracy, she could not overcome her repugnance to these 
animals, and, therefore, invoked the protection of cats, whom she was 
fond of, “I did not feel in prison,” she says in her Memoirs, “ that 
ennui which is generally apprehended......I guaranteed myself against 
it when I grew calmer, by the occupations which I prescribed to myself, 
and by all the amusements that offered, and which 1 took good care to 
benefit by. It is not the importance of things which renders them pre- 
cious, but the need we have of them. I was astonished at the interest I 
derived from a cat, for which I had asked merely for the sake of deliver- 
ing me from the mice by which I was persecuted. This cat gave birth 
to several kittens, and these again to others. I had the time to watch 
several generations. This charming family gambolled and danced before 
ne, with which I was greatly diverted, although I had never before loved 
any sortofanimal.” Misfortune produces kindness in even the driest 
hearts : Mademoiselle de Lannoy, who could not keep a friend at court, 
remained faithful to her cats in prison. 

But, generally, the period of captivity was not sufficiently prolonged 
for the prisoner to have recourse to this species of distraction : the usual 
effect of a lettre de cachet did not exceed a few months, during which the 
prisoner lived too much out of the prison by reminiscences and hope to 
try to take root by custom and affection. Reading occupied nearly the 
entire time of the prisoners, who only too often became pensioners of the 
Bastille for the books they had written or published. The Abbé Lenglet 
Dufresnoy, who paid seven or eight visits to the state prisons, ingenuously 
declared that he had never found such opportunity for work elsewhere, 
and whenever he saw the royal exempt come in to arrest him, he only 
asked permission to get ready his linen, books, and MSS. ; then he wrote 
to his publisher, “I shall coon finish my work : I am being taken, by or- 
der of his majesty, to my study.” In the Bastille, Freret re-redd with 
profit all the old authors, and prepared a Chinese Grammar ; Voltaire 
planned several tragedies, and meditated on his literary fature ; Marmon- 
tel wrote his Contes Morauz. At Vincennes, Fréron, who could not ima- 
gine that he was reading Ovid in the story of the “Miracles of Saint 

vidius,” which had been brought him by a jesuitic equivoque, spent 


the day in digesting the wine that he drank in the morning ; “to be- 


in a condition,” as he said, “ to endure that terrible preacher, the don- 
jon of Vincennes.” Diderot stole slates, infused them ia wine, and, b; 
means of a toothpick, wrote on the pases of his Plato his Philosophic 
Essay on the reigns of Claudius and Nero. The Abbé Prieur, who was 
forced for sheer amusement to comment on and refute Vailly’s French 
Grammar, on the bed where he was dying, could not obtain from the 
lieutenant of police a New Testament in Greek and Latin to “ sanctify 
his sufferings.’ 
Bat these were all men of letters and philosophers, who were treated 
with some degree of indulgence, because they would always quit the 
n with a pen in their hands. But those prisoners who were not cared 
, or who had the powerful vengeance of some t lord to contend 
against, fell back again into the horrors of the old Bastille, where the 
moral torture surpassed the physical. How mapvy miserable wretches 
were slowly assassinated by indolence and brutality in those gloomy 
cachots where Latude see eo for thirty-two years! What a home 
was that in those stony cells which the light never visited, and the poi- 
soned atmosphere slowly killed the wretched prisoners! Latude, that 
active and persevering genius, which could only be displayed in his pro- 
digious escapes, did not lose the hope of renewing them by still more in- 
credible efforts ; but, while waiting for the opportunity of favourable cir- 
cum he was forced to exercise that brilliant intelligence which 
would have gained him a magnificent position, and secured him a fortune, 


had he not cut off twenty years of his life by exposing bimeelf to the in- | Beau 


explicable vengeance of Madame de Pompadour. He had to em- 
ploy all the resources of his imagination to procure means for writing. 
“ As a substitute for paper, which was denied me,” he writes, in the Me- 
moirs, “ I saved for a long time the cramb of the bread allowanced me : 
I moulded it in my hands, and softened it with my saliva: then, flatten- 
ing it out, I formed tablets of about six square and two lines thick- 


ness. In default of a pen, I took the gular spine found under the 
stomach of the ; are very large and strong, and, by splitting 
ee used in lieu of pens. T doow theeully: roms 
my shirt, and, in tightly round the first joint of my thumb, 
I then the end with the tongue of my shoe-buckle. But each 


prick only supplied me with a few drops of blood, and I had to repeat 
them continuously. My fingers were already all swollen, which caused 
violent irritation and pain, of which I feared the 
letter I wrote, too, my blood congealed, and I was obliged to dip my pen 
afresh. To remedy these inconveniences, I let some drops of blood fall 
into a little water at the bottom of my cup. I mixed it thoroughly, and 
it produced me a running ink, which enabled me to write very current- 
ly, and thus draw up a memorial.” And what did he write with his 
Blood on these tablets of bread !—projects of political economy, plans 
ofcivil and military administration, reflection on public morals, intended 


to reform the errors and abuses of goverament! Prhese curious tablets, 


uences. With each | paign. 


which the himeelf gave to the learned Jesuit Pére Griffet, Al- 
moner of Bastille, were not even in the archives of that 
fortress, like the rope-ladder and the various instruments which had aided 
Latade’s escape. He also wrote by other processes equally ingenious: 
his sheets and pocket-handkerchiefs served instead of paper, and his pas- 
sion for writing was n>t discouraged even in an obscure cachot, where, 
daring the short intervals of his meals, he profited, by the light which was 
allowed him to trace on his linen the sorrowful account of his sufferings. 
But be was not always alone and left to himself during this frighttul cap- 
tivity of thirty-four years. After having been separated from his friend 
D’Alligre, who had shared the wondrous toils and fortunate issue of his 
first escape, he sought among abject animals for another sort of friend- 
ship, which would, at least, enable him to endure the burden of soli- 
tude. His new friends were rats that he had tamed: “To them,” he 
writes, “I owed the only fortunate distraction I found during my long 
wretchedness.” 

These rats disturbed him greatly, by coming to eat his straw, and even 
biting him in the face ; he resolved, fore, as he was forced to live 
with them he would try to inspire them with some degree of affection. 
One day, ahuge rat having made its appearance, he called it gently, 
and threw it some crumbs of bread, which it took after some hesitation 
and carried off to its hole. The next day the rat reappeared, and re- 
quired less pressing to come and tuke the bread; on the third day the 
rat became more familiar and more voracious, because Latude deprived 
himself of a portion of his daily ration of meat to attract this np 4 
guest ; on the ensuing days, the rat, whose confidence increased wit 
each repast, came up at a full trot to take its meal from the prisoner’s 
hand. This was not all ; example is as contagious among rats as among 
men. The rat took new lodgings, and summoned its wife and six young 
ones ; they took up their quarters around Latude, who gave them names, 
and taught them to walk on their hind legs to reach their food, which 
was hung up about two feet from the ground. This society of rats found 
themselves so comfortable that they showed their teeth at any intruder 
who tried to enter their ranks ; they multiplied patriarchally up to the 
number of twenty-six, great and small, who, lived like Latude, on the 
king's bread. The spiders were, doubtlessly, of a more savage character 
than the rats, for Latude never succeeded intaming a single one. Al- 
though he offered them flies and insects, although he seduced them by 
whistling and playing the flageolet (which he had formed by taking a 
wheat-stalk out of his palliasse), the spiders would not yield to the soft 
~ “7. and hence he concluded that Pellisson’s spider was only a 
myth. 

Still, the Baron de Trenck, confined during the same period at Mag- 
deburg, found his spiders much tamer ; he had even promised to render a 
brilliant homage to the marvellous instinct of these insects, and he would 
have furnished some powerful arguments in favour of animals possess- 
ing asoul. He merely relates, however, in his Memoirs, the touching 
history of the mouse, which he tamed to such a degree that it came to 
eat out of his mouth. “I could not,” he says, “trace all the reflections 
which the astonishing intelligence of this animal produced in me.” One 
night the mouse, by leaping, scratching, and gnawing, caused such a 
disturbance that the major, summoned by the sentinels, commanded a 
round of the prison, and himself examined the locks and bolts, to assure 
himself that no attempt at escape was being made. The Baron de 
Trenck confessed that all the noise was produced by the mouse, which 
could not sleep, and demanded its master’s liberty. The major seized the 
mouse and carried it off to the guard-room. On the next day the mouse, 
which had tried with great courage to gnaw its way through the door, 
waited for the dinner-hour, to return to its master at the heels of the 
gaoler. Trenck was greatly surprised to find it climbing up his legs, and 
giving him manifold caresses. The major seized the poor animal a 
second time, refusing to restore it to the prisoner; but he made it a 
present to his own wife, who put it ina cage, hoping to bring it round 
by kind treatment and good food. Two days her the mouse, which 
would take no food, was found dead. Grief had killed it. Baron Trenck, 
who composed German and French verses with as much taste as Frederick 
the Great, was in no difficulty about writing them, although the King of 
Prussia had forbidden, under a of death, any paper or pens being 
supplied to the prisoner. ‘‘ To make up for this,” he writes, “I pricked 
my finger : I collected the blood, and when it began to congeal I warmed 
it in my hands, then I allowed the liquid portion to run, and threw awa: 
the rest. Thus I succeeded in producing a good ranning ink, with whic 
I was enabled to write, and which served me at the same time as a co- 
lour when I wished to paint.” The pen he had invented was sometimes 
astraw, a toothpick, or a capon’s bone. In addition, by means of a nail 
drawn from the ceiling, he carved his cups with so much delicacy and 
skill, that these cups, covered with designs and devices, were sold at a 
high price. To one of these cups he owed his deliverance, for, as it by 
chance fell into the hands of the Empress Maria Theresa, she interposed 
with King Frederick, and obtained the release of a perfectly innocent 
man. 

The state prisons were not more harsh in Germany than in France, 
where lettres de cachet were distributed and even sold .by thousands, At 
the close of the reign of Louis XV., the minister made a mock of the 
liberty of the most respected citizens. The Bastille was never better 
filled than during the ministries of the Duc de la Vrillitre and the 
Comte de Saint-Florentin. The latter had the deplorable courage to ar- 
rest Le Chatolais, procureur of the parliament of Brittany, who was ac- 
cased of having insulted the king in anonymous letters, and, in reality, 
was only culpable of having opposed the royal invasions of authority in 
Brittany. Le Chatolais, led to Saint-Malo and confined in the citadel, 
was deprived of means of defence, while his trial went on with calculated 
slowness ; but as soon as he had recovered from a dangerous illness, he col- 
lected his strength to write three justifying memoirs, which left his prison 
like a voice from Heaven. He had written these with a toothpick, and ink 
made out of soot, sugar, water, and vinegar, upon paper which had been 
—— to wrap up sugar and chocolate. “I have received the me- 
moir of the unfortunate Le Chatolais,” says Voltaire, in one of his let- 
ters. “I feel aggrieved for any feeling soul which does not undergo a 
——- of fever on reading it. His toothpick engraves for immor- 
tality. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, the prisons suddenly changed 
their terrible aspect, and soon after the virtuous Malesherbes caused the 
rays of justice to penetrate to the lowest oubliettes of the Bastiile. Du- 
ring his ministry, Mirabeau, who had endured his apprenticeship as pri- 


y | soner in the citadel of the Isle de Rhé, the Chateau d’If, the Fort de 


Joux, was sent to Vincennes for a detention of forty-two months. Mira- 
beau gave up this period of his life to his mistress, Madame de Monier, 
who was also confined in a convent. He corresponded freely with So- 
phia by means of Lenoir, lieutenant of police, who had consented to ex- 
change the letters of the two lovers on condition that they returned to 
his cabinet. This piquant exchange of letters did not suffice for Mira- 
beau’s impetuous temperament. He also blackened immense quantities 
of paper, which was allowed him a discrétion, as well as books ; he trans- 
lated Tibullus and the “ Basia” of Johannes Secundus; he wrote ro- 


lettres de cachet and state prisons. These literary occupations only served 


midst of his reading and commentaries of the Bible, it was always So- 
hia who occupied his mind. The tress of her hair which he possessed 
e covered with kisses, and his last night’s thought was ever directed 
towards her. 

But the horrible prison of Constantin de Renneville and of Latude no 
longer existed. When it fell beneath the blows of popular hatred, piled 
up during four centuries, no one had leisure to hear the doleful revela- 
tions which emanated from those ruins, and the public, which had given 
a species of oration to Latude, would scarcel ten to the Prévot de 
mont, who wished to tell them of thirty: years of captivity. The 
revolution was preparing prisons less terrible and more t, > 
captivity shorter and more atrocious. Louis XVL, prisoner in the Tem- 
ple, quitted it to proceed to the guillotine; Madame Elizabeth knitted 
while listening to her death-warrant ; and the young dauphin, already 


ae, the secret of death in his bosom, was the tiles from the 
wall of his room to make quoits. 
The revolutionary prisons had a peculiar character : the prisoners 


fold. This meeting of personages distinguished their birth, edaca- 
tion, and social rauk, maintained all the esitiens of the old society 
which was to disappear with them. The ladies attended to their toilette, 
the gentlemen became lovers and rivals. There were poets to rhyme, 
painters to paint, musicians to sing, soldiers to arrange the plans of cam- 

Oh! what a bappy life it would bave been had not the tribunal 
of blood claimed each day its victims. Rouches, author of the poem 
* Des Mois,” although incarcerated in Sainte-Pélagie, continued the eda- 
cation of bis children by correspondence, Virgil in verse, 
and classified a herbal of the plants his (langhter selected for him at the 
Masée. These flowers and leaves brought a breath of liberty, as it were, 
into his cell. But his ee to his daughter were interrupted 








er eines scaffuldl with André Chénier and Baron 


mances and erotic poetry ; he improvised his eloquent appeal against | at last. 
to deaden the immoderate appetite of a fiery temperament. In the | th 


vei 
were almost free, except that they he chance of escape but the scaf- | the other in 


Daring the first Empire the prions became nearly the same as 
had been under Pas ce mys enetiahis and terrible. "a 


terious, im 
Saintine has ted them in “ Piecicla,” and we will not attempt to add 
a pencil-stroke to that graphic and startling pictare. We 


may 8a 
however, that the state prison bas entirely disappeared in Fronen, tis 4 
Austria and Naples the same bad system prevails, and unless they alter 
their system betimes, am! will surely find their prisons enduring the 
same fate as the Bastille. The his’ of Sylvie Pellico caused the 

of many a nation to throb, and the terrible revelations which have 
reached us from Naples show that there is no chance of state prisons be- 
ing abolished in despotic states except by the will of the people. 


— 


THE VIADUCT AT SALTASH. 

About pight years ago all England was talking of, and Europe won- 
dering at the importance and magnitude of that great engineering work, 
the Britannia-bridge. Since then viaducts and bridges of all kinds and 
sizes, and each one ssing one or more features of peculiar difficulty, 
have been erected without notice or comment. We have grown accus- 
tomed to the great strides with which our engineers have advanced, and 
look with comparative indifference on what in other countries would be 
regarded justly as national works—the standard of what their mechani- 
cal or scientific skill could ever accomplish. There needs no ter 
proof of this than the case of the Saltash Viaduct, now nearly built, but 
with which we have no doubt the majority of our readers are so little 
acquainted as, perhaps, to be even unaware of the precise part of the 
United Kingdom in which Saltash is situate. Nevertheless, in this ob- 
scure little village near Plymouth, a pene is being reared across the 
Tamar which is second to none in the world, and which in size and in 
engineering difficulties of construction far surpasses even that of Angle- 


sey. 

The line for which this noble work has been undertaken is the Corn- 

wall Railway, a single pair of rails running from Plymouth to Falmouth, 
and which, with the exception of a mile or so, passes entirely across the 
hills and lovely valleys of Cornwall. That the whole rout presents one 
continued series of engineering difficulties can well be understood from 
the semi-mountainous nature of the country which it crosses. In ashort 
distance of 60 miles there are no less than seven tunnels and 43 viadacts 
—some of them 150 feet high, besides cuttings almost innumerable. The 
viaduct of all others is, of course, that at Saltash, which at present is un- 
surpassed by any in the world, and likely to be so for years to come. 
Saltash itself is a poor insignificant place enough, though not alto- 
gether so much so as one would suppose from its appearance. The 
mayor of it, we believe, is even a more important public functionary 
than the Mayor of Plymouth, of whom he takes precedence, and by vir- 
tue of his office as Mayor of Saltash is aleo coroner for the borough of 
Plymouth, and takes cognisance of all violent and sudden deaths which 
take place in Plymouth Sound. But though, probably, our readers 
may care little and have heard less about Saltash Proper, it is likely 
henceforth to receive a fair share of general attention, and we can 
safely say, to those who will journey down to see the bridge, that 
the viaduct requires indeed to be a fine one to attract their attention 
from the lovely scenery of the valley of the Tamar, which it crosses, 
The banks of this noble river narrow in considerably as the stream reaches 
Saltash, and, hemmed in there to half a mile or so, suddenly widens out 
into as fine a sheet of water as any of its kind in the kingdom, its dis- 
tant banks covered with cottages and fringed with undulating wood- 
lands down to the very edge. Across this narrow part of the chan- 
nel, where Saltash in picturesque dirt and disarray straggles up the 
banks on one side, and a steep hill covered with rock and rock-grown 
underwood forms the other, the viaduct stretches high in air. The 
briefest general way of describing it is to say that it consists of 19 spans 
or arches, 17 of which are wider than the widest arches of Westminster- 
bridge, and two, resting on a single cast-iron pier of four columns in the 
centre of the river, span the whole stream at one gigantic leap of 910 
feet, or a longer distance than the breadth of the Thames at Westmin- 
ster. The total length of the structure from end to’ end is 2,240 feet, 
yery nearly half a mile—and 300 feet longer than the entire stretch of 
the Britannia-bridge. The greatest width is only 30 feet at basement, 
its _- height from foundation to summit no less than 260 feet, or 
50 feet higher than the summit of the Monument. The Britannia-bridge, 
both in size, purpose, and engineering importance seems to offer the best 
comparison with that at Saltash, but the similarity between the strac- 
tures is far from being as great as might be supposed. The Britannia 
tabe is smaller, and cost nearly four times the price of the Saltash Via- 
duct, though the engineers had natural facilities which Mr. Brunel for 
his Cornish bridge certainly had not. The Menai tube is a pure —_ 
sion bridge, and the main tower had a ready-made foundation in the Bri- 
tannia rock, from which the whole structure now derives its name. To 
cross the Tamar with one unsupported span nearly a quarter of a milein 
length was of course impossible, and Mr. Brunel had not only to make 
his pier in the centre of the river, but having no place to which to se- 
cure the tension chains on which the roadway hung, had also to contrive 
to make them in a manner perfectly self-supporting. For this the sus- 
pension chains hang down from the piers in a segment of a circle, and 
are bolted to the roadway, while above the roadway, so as to form the 
other segment of the circle, are two monstrous tubes of arched wrought 
iron, connected with the ends of the chains, and which precisely answer 
the purpose of metal bows. The tubes and tension chains being con- 
nected with iron trusses and both fastened to the roadway, the whole 
acts as a double bow. As the tension chains give under a strain they 
straighten down the bow above them, and so the ends of the chains are 
supported and kept in place, while the deflections of the tubes themselves 
in turn relieve the roadway. It is very difficult to convey to the gene- 
ral reader an accurate and at the same time an intelligible description 
of such complicated engineering works as these, and perhaps the best 
and shortest way of showing the nature of the difficulties that existed is 
to explain how they were overcome, and in the actual progress of the 
structure. 

The 17 smaller spans, or arches if we may so call them, which lead 
from the hills at either side to the edge of the Tamar in the centre of the 
valley, were easily made, since they only consisted of double columns of 
masonry, with wrought-iron longitudinal beams of boiler-plate between 
them, for each side of the roadway. The two main stone piers, which at 
the water’s edge on either side support the ends of the great crose- 
ing the river, are of course of a more solid kind, and well calculated to 
resist either thrust or tension. Bach of these is of masonry 29 feet wide 
by 47 feet thick, about 190 feet from foundation to summit. It is, how- 
ever, on the great main pier, in the centre of the river, that all the strain 
and pressure comes, and — short of the solid rock would suffice for 
its foundation. To reach this, however, was a matter of no ordinary 
difficulty, as some 70 feet of water, with 20 feet of mud and concrete 
=. y between Mr. Brunel and the stone on which he wished to 

d. A common cofferdam would be impossible in such a case, but by 
a novel application of the cofferdam principle the difficulty was overcome 

] An immense wrought iron cylinder 37 feet in diameter, 100 feet 
high, and weighing 390 tons, was made ana placed exactly in the spot where 

e masonry wes to rise. From this the water was pumped out and air 
forced in ; the men descended, and, working as in a huge diving-bell at 
the bottom of the river, cleared away the mad and gravel till the rock 
was reached. Steam air pumps were necessary to keep the men supplied, 
and, as a maiter of course, they worked at a pressure of upwards of 38lb. 
to the inch. At first this affected them severely ; many were seized with 
sores, Cietates and insensibility, and one even died in a few minutes. 
But this was only at the beginning, and after a time 40 labourers could 
remain at work at once in the huge diving apparatus with 
very little inconvenience to themselves, It was, however, 
pleasant labour, and all were glad when the first t difficulty was 
overcome, and the solid column of granite built inside the cylinder rose 
at last above the water’s edge. 

On this noble pile of stone, springing many feet below the river’s bed,. 
the iron columns for the centre pier were raised. Until these 
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river’s bank, floated out to their place, and then raised in one mass. 
The process of raising them, for reasons we will mention, occupies some 
five or six months. The western has been lifted to its place some 
time, the eastern is now in course of being raised, at the rate of six,fect 

week. Each wrought iron arched tube is elliptical in form, ye 12 
Ret high by 17 teet wide, and is made throughout of inch boiler plate. 
Inside, at intervals of every 20 feet, is a wrought iron diaphragm, and 
tie rods and angle iron stili farther add to its strength. The curve of 
the arch is 28 feet, and the tension chains at the ends have, of course, 
the same. These chains are similar in principle to those of an ordinary 
suspension bridge, except that, instead of being wale with links of seven 
bars, each link consists of 14 bars of iron an inch thick and six inches 
wide. Each of these chains has been tested with a tension train of be- 
tween three and four tons to the inch. Both chain and tubes are con- 
nected by wrought iron trusges to the roadway, tha longitudinal beams 
of which are braced together by transverse wrought iron floor girders. 
When each span was completed, before finally lifting it to its place, the 
seaffoldings were knocked away and the whole mass tested with a dead- 
— strain, uniformly distributed, of 1,200 tons, which, with the weight 
of the truss itself, was increased to about 2,300 tons. This load was 
calculated to produce a strain of rather more than 5} tons per inch of 
section of the tension chain, and not quite 5} tons per inch of section of 
the tube. Under this load the whole span deflected seven inches, re- 
covering itself in a few hours after the mass was removed. The greatest 
strain which the bridge can undergo when covered with ballast to the 
depth of a foot and loaded with a train of locomotive engines, will be 
less by half a ton per inch upon the chains and tubes than the testing 
strain we have mentioned. 

When each span had been completed two iron pontoons, each 50 fect 
long by 10 feet broad and 12 feet deep, were sunk under both ends, the 
water let out of them at low tide, and with the return of the flood the 
span was floated to the centre of the stream. One was thus floated out 
about the middle of last year, and one during last July, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all the many engineers and nautical men who 
witnessed the operations that they were about the best managed and 
most successful attempts of this kind which had ever been seen. The 
floating was, of course, managed in an hour or so. Lifting them to their 
places, however, has been and still is a long and most laborious opera- 
tion. At each end of a span are two hydraulic presses, of 22 and 11 in. 
diameter respectively, but, of course, as these in raising have to carry 
the whole weight of the spans, they require the most massive founda- 
tions, so much so, in fact, that only those which are built for the bridge 
itself will serve their turn. Thus the span is floated to the centre of the 
river, and rested at the height of the tide upon the first six foot joints of 
the two iron columns in the middle of the stream on one side, and the 
beginning of the pier of masonry at the water’s edge on the other. Twice 
every week the whole span is lifted in one day three feet, when the ma- 
sonry is built up another three feet in three days, then the span gets 
another lift, as before, making its total progress six feetina week. The 
iron columns placed under the end in the stream pier, are, however, in 
six feet lengths, as we have said, co that only one can be put under at 
one time each week. 

In this manner the west-end half was.raised, the two iron columns and 
masonry pier in that half of the Tamar rising as the bridge rose. Now 
the eastern half is going up in precisely the same manner. When both 
are raised to the top the four iron centre columns and side pieces of ma- 
sonry will be completed, though the two ends of the span will not rest 
on the top of the columns, but upon a huge mass of iron built on them, 
called a standard, and into which the spans are bolted. This standard 
weighs no less than 300 tons, and is built of five joints, each joint like 
those in the columns, being 6 feet high and weighing 40 tons. When 
the whole bridge takes its bearings, as they are termed, the pressure on 
the centre pier foundation will-be upwards of eight tons to the foot, or 
double the pressure of the whole mass of the Victoria Tower on its base- 
ment. Any oscillating movement is counteracted by the transverse 
floor girders, and the ballasting checks a vibratory motion. Six inches 
has been allowed for expansion and contraction to each tube, but the 

test difference yet observed between the hottest and the coldest duy 

as only made a difference of two inches in the length of the bridge. 

The total quantity of wrought iron in the bridge is 2,650 tons—of cast 

iron about 1,200 tons, of masonry and brickwork about 17,000 cubic 

yards, and of timber about 14,000 cubic feet. Wherever the praise of 

engineering works can penetrate the fame of Saltash and its magnificent 

viaduct is likely to be still more widely known even than the colossal 
work which spans the Straits of Menai. 

Se 
THE CZAR, THE NOBLES, AND THE SERFS. 

The meaning of the statement, that a Parliament of Nobles was about 
to assemble at St. Petersburg, is now manifest through the speeches de- 
livered by the Emperor in his recent tour through the heart of his do- 
minions. It appears that after the rescript touching the emancipation 
of the serfs had been issued, at the request, says the Emperor, of the Go- 
vernments of Lithuania and St. Petersburg, provincial committees were 
formed for the purpose of framing plans on the bases prescribed by the 
Emperor. These committees have not made such progress as the Em- 
peror desired. There are laggards, obstructives. Nobles are backward ; 

ts impatient, agitated, fluctuating. The Emperor’s tour seems to 

ave been undertaken with the view of rousing up the nobles to a sense 

of their position, and urging them on with the work. He has told them 

that, when their provincial labours are completed, they may send two de- 
an “vy to St. reine, there to deliberate on the final plan. 

he speeches of the Emperor are very remarkable, showing as they do 

the spirit in which he is at work, and the spirit of those by whom he must 

work. Here are some extracts— 

At Tver.—* I have now confided to you a work—one of the most im- 
portant for iz and myself—the improvement of the condition of the 

asants. I hope that you will justify my confidence. It is for your de- 
egates to occupy themselves with this important affair. Weigh the mat- 
ter well, deliberate yourselves, and seek the means of regulating the 
new condition of the peasantry according to each locality, and in confor- 
mity with the principles announced in my rescripts, in order that the re- 
sults may not entail inconvenience either upon them or yourselves. You 
know how much I have your welfare at heart ; but I hope also that the 
interest of your peasants is dear to you. Ihave, therefore, the convie- 
tion that you will strive to have everything regulated in a manner use- 
ful to the common interests of all.” 

At Kostroma.— The reception of yesterday touched me deeply, and I 
thank you for the zeal with which you have anticipated my desire to im- 

e the condition of the peasants. The question, so seriously affecting 

’s future, moves me to the heart. I hope you will jnstify my ex- 

pectation in this question, which is in a manner a vital question, by 

adapting to the local wants the fundamental principles enunciated in = 
rescripts, and by terminating with God 
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October you will have completed them, will you 
you; I trust in you, and you will not 
me. . The path is traced out ; do not abandon the principles laid 
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been bern at Moscow, because I always loved this city when heir-appa- 
rent to the throne, ‘because I still love it as my native city. I have fixed 
for you the bases of the reform, and I shall never swerve from them...... 
I love the nobility ; I regard it as the first support of the throne. I de- 
sire the welfare of the people, but have no intention that it should be 
effected to your detriment; but you yourselves, in your own interest, 
ought to endeavour to improve the condition of the peasants, Remember 
that all Russia has its eyes fixed on the government of Moscow. I am 
always ready to do for you all that lies in my power to do; give me, 
then, the possibility of espousing your interests. Do you understand me, 
gentlemen? I have been told that the committee have already effected 
much ; I have read the minutes of its sittings ; I have approved several 
of the regulations. Once again, I repeat to you, gentlemen, that you so 
act as to enable me to take up your interests. It is thus that you will 
justify the confidence I have placed in you.” 

These remarkable speeches are given to the world by the Nord which 
derives them from its Moscow correspondent. 


— 
LORD CANNING'S DEFENCE. 

By the sensible courtesy of Lord Stanley, this document was given to 
the public as soon as it was received, and we begin our notice of the 
paper with a fitting acknowledgment of his lordship’s merit in thus 
readily producing it. , 

As to the despatch itself, we cannot but think that the Lords Canning 
and Ellenborough, like the two memorable characters in the opera, 
should say to each other, “ Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.” 
Lord Canning’s proclamation was undoubtedly a blunder. Even while 
excusing it, he admits the fact. Writing to the East India Directors, he 
says :—‘ Your honourable court observes that I must have been well 
aware that the words of the proclamation, without the comment on it, 
which you trust was speedily afforded by the actions of the Government, 
must have produced the expectation of much more general and indiscri- 
minate dispossession than could have been consistent with justice or po- 
licy. Undoubtedly this is so.” The propriety of using direct words of 
“ dispossession,”’ while only threats are intended, is then explained, but 
the confession of the fact of so using them is all that Lord Ellenborough 
requires for justification of his construction of the document. On the 
other hand Lord Ellenborough must have been aware, or he had lived in 
England and ruled in India in vain, that his mode of publicly denouncing 
in a rash and violent manner an erroneous style of expression would be 
wholly misapprehended, and might produce the most mischievous conse- 
quences. And the unusual mode and hot haste with which this denuncia- 
tion was made known to all the world, showed that more than the cor- 
rection of an error was intended. 

Lord Canning wished the offending natives to think that he was deter- 
mined to be severe, for, in his belief, the danger of severity was all that 
they did or were likely to care for. Lord Ellenborough must have known 
this trait in their character, and also that public opinion in England 
would never tolerate a wholesale confiscation—nay, more, that the pro- 
clamation itself suggested timely. submission as the means to avert it; 
yet he wrote and published, with out-of-the-way speed, a condemnation 
of a document the real purport of which he could hardly have misappre- 
hended. Lord Ellenborough has paid for his folly and injustice by the 
loss of his office. Public opinion in England, which, when it is truly in- 
formed of the facts, never misappreciates their value, compelled this sa- 
crifice. Lord Canning could not resign in the same manner, for had he 
done so the interests of the empire might have been compromised. But 
no one can doubt that his character for sound judgment has been seriously 
injured. His over-tenderness at first, his threatening of a universal con- 
fiscation afterwards, and his present declaration that he threatened what 
he never intended to execute, are things which bring seriously into ques- 
tion his capacity for exercising the powers of government, a reputation 
for possessing which must be a matter of necessity to a man in Lord Can- 
ning’s station in life. 

——————— 


FATE OF A CHINESE STATESMAN. 

The fate of the late High Commissioner Ki-Ying seems now to have 
become a matter of certainty. It will be remembered that after the con- 
clusion of the last war he had been degraded, as is usually the case with 
Chinese officials when unsuccessful. The experience, however, which he 
had acquired in a long, and in many points able management of the fo- 
reign affairs of the Two Kwangs rendered him a man too important to be 
passed over by the Emperor in the present crisis ; and although still un- 
der sentence of punishment, he was sent to Tien-tsin in company with 
two other Commissioners—Kwelliang and Hwashana. He was even di- 
rected to hold aloof from his two associates, and appears to have had a 
discretionary power conferred upon him as to the line of policy he was to 
adopt. At length, on the 13th of June—only five days after the receipt 
of these plenary powers—Ki-Ying suddenly left Tien-tsin, arrested, as it 
was at the time believed, by orders from Pekin. It appears, however, 
now that he left on his own accord, on the plea of having to make some 
communication to the Imperial Court which could not safely be com- 
mitted to paper. Being ordered to return he neglects to comply and 
prays to be punished for quitting his post, or in other words, as the Em- 
peror’s edict on the subject leads us to understand these words, to be for- 
mally relieved from his responsibility. On his leaving Tien-tsin he ap- 
pears to have been denounced for punishment by the Emperor’s uncle 
and others of the high officers who had recommended him for renewed 
employment, and the government was urged to have him beheaded at 
Tung Chau, where a large force had been collected ten miles from Pekin, 
with the view of covering the capital in the event of the advance of the 
allied troops. This suggestion, however, was not adopted. To satisfy 
public opinion, whose influence is at least as great in China as elsewhere, 
Ki-Ying’s sponsors were brought before the customary court for fine or 
degradation, and a high mixed tribunal was appointed before which he 
himself was brought for judgment. He was sentenced to death apparently 
by beheading, but the Emperor not seeing fit to confirm this sentence, a 
new tribunal was formed by the addition of the Emperor’s brothers to 
the last court and the case reheard. 

Ki-Ying was again sentenced to death for stupidity and precipitancy 
in quitting his post without the imperial orders, and directed to be de- 
tained in prison till the great assize, when the sentences of death are an- 
nually submitted to the Emperor for mitigation or confirmation. This 
sentence too, amounting to a reprieve for a definite period, though pro- 
nounced right in substance, did not meet with the full approval of the 
Emperor. The Board of Censors, too, seem to have interfered in the 
matter, representing that at Ki-Ying’s age such a reprieve afforded him a 
fair chance of escaping by a natural death from the sword of the execu- 
tioner. The Emperor, therefore, has issued an edict in which, after reca- 
pitulating the offences of which the deposed Minister has been guilty, 
though certainly in such a way as to render it impossible for any Euro- 

to make out what is the gravamen of the charge against him, unless 
it may be that he did not make use of the plenary powers entrusted to 
him in opposition to his colleagues, if he disapproved of their line of 
policy, he states that he could not leave an old servant to die as a com- 
mon malefactor, after so long a reprieve ; and therefore has sent too high 
officers and the President of the Board of Punishments to the Prison of 
the Imperial Clan, in which Ki-Ying is confined, to inform him that it is 
the imperial pleasure that he should destroy himself. That this has oc- 
curred seems to be undoubted at Tien- Many ulations have 
been made as to the real motives of this act—some having attributed it 
to his having advocated a war policy, while conscious from past expe- 
rience of the inability of the Chinese to resist the troops of the barba- 
Tians ; others again assert that Ki-Ying was assembling round him, as far 
as ble, his old Canton staff of subordinates, in — that after 
ving Kweiliang and Hwashana to retire from the commission, he might 
have the sole credit of settling the foreign affairs ; while a third opinion, 
perhaps as probable as either of the others, is that his appointment with 
plenary powers was merely a ruse to destroy him, as at the present time 
the wealth that could be amassed in a four years government of the Two 
Kwangs, would form no unwelcome supply to the Chinese exchequer.— 
Hong Kong Register, Aug. 10. 


INDIA. ; 
Alexandria, Oct. 11, 1858. 
The steamer Madras arrived at Suez from Bombay yesterday, with 
dates to the 24th ult. 

The disarmed troops at Mooltan, consisting of the 62nd and 69th Bengal 
Native Infantry, mutinied on the 3ist of Au Their almost total 
extermination was the consequence. An 0 and four men were 
killed in the outbreak. Lieut.-Col. Robertson came up with the fagitives 
from Powree on the 5th of September. The rebels were defeated with 

Four emissaries of the Nana have been captured at Gwalior, endea- 


v to with the 25th Bombay Native In! » who 


The Gwalior fugitives, under their leader Tantia Topee, after their de- 


Roberts, turned towards Malwa, and occupied the town of 


Julra Patun, the Rajah’s troops deserting him. The rebels secured a 
large amount of treasure, and about forty guns. Tantia Topee then 
moved towards Bophal, but was met and defeated by the Mhow field 
force, under Gen. Michael, between Bogahg and Bearo, ou the 13th 


Sept, The rebels were dispersed in all directions, and thirty guns ca 
tured, with trifling loss on our part. , ‘ “% 


The telegraphic news from Calcutta is to the 8th of Sept., from which 
it appears the movements of Gen. Roberts have terminated in a great 
success. On the 14th of August he overtook the rebels at a place near 
Valhaucar, capturing four guns and all their ammunition, and kiliing 
700 on the field. The rebels fled in all directions, After the fight ca- 
valry and artillery were sent in pursuit, to cut up as many as possible, 
and to seize their elephants.—Gen. Grant has driven the rebels from Sul- 
tanpore, where they mustered in great force. 

The latest intelligence of the Gwalior rebels is that they have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Chumbul at Sagool Khan, and had reached Gos- 
sowan. Col. Parck, who was in pursuit of them, had been misled by 
incorrect information, and thus missed them. 

Nana Sahib is hard pressed in the jungles, where he has intrenched 


himself. It is stated that the Begum of Oude has offered to give up 
Nana Sahib, on condition of pardon. 


A very unpleasant quarrel with Jung Bahadoor has just terminated. 
The worthy Grand Cross has for some time entertained an extreme dis- 
like of tle Resident, Col. Ramsay. It arose apparently in this way :-— 
About two years ago Jung, in a fit of dignity, made his brother, Beem 
Bahadoor, Premier, retaining only the command of the forces. He 
wished to be regarded as something higher than a mere Minister. As he 
retained all substantive power, he perpetually interfered, and at last grew 
seriously angry because Col. Ramsay, according to the precedents of seven- 
ty years, looked to the Chief of the Durbar for replies. Instead, however, 
of frankly expressing his dislike, Jung, when at Allahabad, suddenly 
produced a list of some 30 charges against Col. Ramsay, the least trifling 
of which was that the colonel did not venerate the Hindoo religion 
enough. The Governor General, perhaps taken by surprise, ordered 
words to be said which meant, or which Jung understood to mean,: that 
the Resident should be recalled. Col. Ramsay was accordingly recalled 
to Allahabad to answer for his conduct, and Jung returned to his hills 
boasting loudly that he had done what no Indian prince had ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. Col. Ramsay, on his arrival, explained the charges so 
completely that there was no alternative but to restore him, and he was 
accordingly sent back. On his arrival at Patna, however, he received a 
letter from Jung Bahadoor forbidding him to enter Nepaul. In expla- 
nation, the Nepaulese reiterated his charges, and pleaded the Governor 
General’s promise. A long correspondence followed, and at length the 
Governor-General, while, as he said, fully exonerating Col. Ramsay of 
all blame, would not force on the Nepaulese Durbar an envoy personally 
distasteful. His lordship was in the right, in so far as we could not 
quarrel on such a point, but it is the first time the Indian Government 
has ever been in such a position. 


A private in the 72d Highlanders describes, in a letter to his friends 
in Edinburgh, various marches in pursuit of the rebels. He says :—“ On 
the 9th August we made a cut across the country. The artillery expe- 
rienced the greatest difficulty in getting their guns over some of the 
roads. Away we went, however, and on the morning of the 14th we 
came up to the enemy, strongly posted at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains near a pass which leads to a place called Addipore. They were 
evidently afraid to attempt the pass, rightly judging that General Roberts 
had forwarded notice of their movements to Addipore, which is held by 
a loyal Rajah. They were therefore in a fix, and had little time to con- 
sider their position. We were on the march from four in the morning, 
and it was just after daybreak that we came up to them. We immediately 
formed up, and went at the fellows. They opened fire upon us first, but 
did no execution—their shot flying over our heads. We had a river to 
cross, the water taking us up to the knees ; but nothing impeded our pro- 
gress. While we were advancing, our artillery—a splendid set of fellows 
—opened fire, peppering the enemy most severely. The range was about 
700 yards. On clearing the river, we dashed over the hill in gallant 
style. But the rascals would not stand the Enfields, so we all formed 
line—the 12th, 13th, 72d, and 83d—and charged with a loud cheer. The 
result was the immediate flight of the enemy, who left a large number 
of dead and wounded on the field. We captured four brass guns, so very 
large and heavy that they caused no little amazement, no one being able 
to explain how the Sepoys managed to drag them — We also cap- 
tured eleven elephants, and a number of camels, horses, &c. The cavalry 
and artillery deserve the highest praise for their conduct on this occa- 
sion. They had been nineteen hours in the saddle when the action 
began. We pursued the enemy till far on in the afternoon, and then returned 
amidst torrents of rain, and sat down to breakfast at seven P.M., wet and 
tired with our day’s work, but all satisfied with the result, the enemy 
opposed to us having been completely routed.” In concluding his letter, 
the writer says :—* We are all nearly naked and barefooted, and the 
worst of it is, we have to clothe ourselves, as there is no word of ‘ batty’ 
or ‘ tear-and-wear money’ for us.”’ 

——————_ 
CHINA. 

Hong Kong, Aug. 24.—Lord Elgin had not returned to Shanghai by last 
advices. The Commissioners from Pekin, who were to meet him there 
to arrange the new tariff, had not arrived—Admiral Sir Michael Sey- 
monur is at present here, having arrived on the 20th inst. in H. M. S, Cal- 
cutta, towed by the steamer Inflexible. The Admiral touched at Hakadadi en 
rowe. Lord Elgin had proceeded to Jeddo with the steam yacht, which 
he would present to the Emperor. 

I can report no change in the state of matters at Canton, nor have I 
heard what course Sir Michael Seymour has in contemplation to pursue. 
Without dealing rigorously with the partisans of the war party it is very 
doubtful if any security for the future be gained. I have heard a report 
that one of the Commiesioners who met the Ambassador io the north, and 
who bears character for conciliation, has been appointed Viceroy to the 
Canton province. This may lead to some improvement in the state of 
matters. Ai present I see no indication of trade being resumed at an 
early date. 

In my last I mentioned that an expedition was about to proceed to the 
Sun-on district to take redress for a flag of truce being fired on, and a 
seaman accompanying it killed. On the 11th inst. the force composing 
the expedition arrived off Nantow, the town whence the attack on the 
party bearing the flag of truce was made. The forts were taken and de- 
stroyed, but the town was spared at the solicitation of a deputation from 
the people.—The Chinese soldiers showed considerable resistance, and 
the casualties among the force were about 12 men wounded. Two un- 
fortunate casualties occurred by the accidental discharge of fire-arms, by 
which Capt. Lambert, R.E., and Lieut. Danvers, of the 70th B. N. I., lost 
their lives. Commr. Madden, of H. M.S. Sanspareil, was dangerously 
wounded by a gingall ball. 

Two Russian steamers and a gun-boat have lately arrived here from 


the south.—Corresp. Times. 


ee 


FRENCH INTERFERENCE WITH THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
. FISHERIES. ; 
The following despatches have been published in the St. John’s 


Ledger : 
“To H. E. Sir A. Bannerman, Governor of Newfoundland, &c. 

“The petition of the inhabitants of the Bay of St. George, in the is- 
land of Newfoundland, humbly showeth : 

“That your petitioners were thrown into the greatest consternation 
by reason of a notice officially and peremptorily given on the 9th day of 
August inst. to Mr. H. H. Forrest, as resident te, the Baron 
Clement de la Ronciere-le-Noury, Commander-in-Chief of the French 
naval division on the coast of Newfoundland, whereby your petitioners 
were given definitely to understand that the concurrent right of fishery 
enjoyed by the planters of this district without molestation or question 
for a period of 80 years and upwards would be interfered with and dis- 
allowed by the French Goveroment. 

“ Your petitioners humbly represent that by far the greater part of 
the inhabitants of the Bay of St. George are natives of the soil, while all 
are British subjects, loyal and dev: to their Queen, and, therefore, in 
this emergency your petitioners respectfully approach your Excellency, 
and claim and solicit such support and tion as will maintain them 
in the occupation of the land of their birth, and in the enjoyment of their 
fisheries. 

“ Your petitioners farther humbly represent that the threat of inter- 
ruption held out by the French is already attended with most serious 


evil, from the fact that trade is paralysed, and will wholly be prostrated 
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“ settlement for a period exceeding 80 is a fact 
pautiote < tot ot Bagleod aad Presee, gh thelr 
cruisers, it was, as appears from their practice, to gather 
to the French shore, and report thereon, your pétl- 

‘eonceive that if not supported in the pri of g 

will be at least entitled to raise the claim of indemnity for the very 
great losses they will necessarily sustain consequent on a removal, as the 
only alternative to them under such untoward circumstances will 
be emigration by who can possibly remove, or, more properly speak- 


involuntary exile to another clime. 
Wherefore = petitioners respectfully submit the foregoing pre- 
misses to your llency, for favourable consideration, and, as in duty 


bound, will ever 4 , 
Bay of St. George, in the Island of Newfoundland, this 


& 


“ Dated at the 
20th Ay AA August, 1858. 

“Hi. H. Forrest, James Messerver, James K. Croyiry, Pare Prer- 
way, Henry Lovp, E.M., Samver, M’Kay, James Renovrr, Wittiam H. 


Baae, and 119 others, = 
“ Government-house, Sept. 7, 1858. 
“ Gentlemen,—When I had the pleasare of seeing you here on Satur- 
I mentioned that on the 12th of August last I despatched Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Atalanta to St. George’s Bay and the westward to obtain in- 
formation for me upon the subject of the fisheries ; and on Friday mora- 
ing last Her Majesty’s cutter Neley sailed on a similar errand, carrying 
despatches feom me to Mr. Waddell, Magistrate at Channel, and to Mr. 
Forrest at the mer 
“T have carefully read over the petition of the inhabitants there. As 
Mr. Forrest’s name is at the head of it, you will be pleased to acqaaint 
him for the information of the petitioners, that I consider their peti- 
tion to be of t importance, and that I will lose no time in trans- 
mitting it to Her Majesty’s Government, for they were informed in 1857 
would prevail, provided the convention fell to the ground. 


ag 





that 

“ By official notices given by the French Commodore it seems very pro- 
bable that there will be ‘no peace ;’ and I have no doubt, when the Se- 
cretary of State is duly informed of the intentions of the Government of 
France, the Queen’s Government will adopt such measures as they may 
consider peeenry to support and protect the fishery rights and privi- 
leges which her Majesty’s subjects possess in this colony. 

“T pointed out to you, and I think you quite acquiesced with me, that 
I attached much importance to acquiring correct information ; and I 
trust that the petitions and statements which may be sent to me will be 
such as that the information they contain can be substantiated, antici- 
pating, as I do, that much evidence will be required by those whose pro- 
vince it will become to investigate the claims set up by the parties who 
place different constructions on the terms of eoaing treaties. For in- 
stance, I notice in the St. George’s Bay petition the following allegation 
—‘ Whereby your pray -re were given positively to understand that 
the coneurrent rig tof fishery enjoyed by the planters of this district 
without molestation or question for a period of 80 years and upwards 
would now be interfered with and disallowed by the French Govern- 
ment. 

“ It is quite clear that 75 years ago the French had no right, concur- 
rent or otherwise, to fish or occupy any part of St. George’s Bay. At 
that time the boundaries were from Cape Bonavista to Point Richie, but 
in 1783 ‘ His Majesty the Most Christian King, in order to prevent the 

uarrels which have arisen between the two nations, renounced his 
ht to the fishery between Cape Bonavista and Cape John, and the 
King of Great Britain, on the other hand, ass‘ gned to French subjects the 
fishery beginning at Cape John to Cape Ray.’ The English, therefore, 
until 1783 had undisturbed possession of St. George’s Bay. 

“In the year 1792 the French War broke out and with the short inter- 
val in 1802 continued until the Peace of Paris in 1814, when, ‘ the French 

of fishing were replaced upon a footing which they stood in 1792.’ 
Upwards of 40 years have passed away since 1814, and, in my opinion, 
it will be of vast consequence to establish that during this period, or a 
acy part of it, our fishermen have prosecuted this fishery in St. George’s 

y without causing interruption to the French fishery. You will ob- 
serve that I seek for information, and will be happy to receive it from all 
quarters, as I understand the same notice which was given to St. George’s 

y on the 9th of August by the French Commodore has also been an- 
nounced by his Excellency and the officers under his command generally 
throughout the coasts of this colony commonly called the ‘ French shore.’ 
—I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 

“ A, BANNERMAN. 

“To 0, F. Bennett, Esq., and F. B. Carter, Esq., M.H.A.” 


“ By H. E. Sir E. Bannerman, Knight, &c. To H.M.’s Subjects residing 
on and prosecuting the Fisheries along the Coast of Newfoundland and its 


pendencies. 

“ Before the close of the present fishing season Iam desirous to warn 
you not to interfere, or in any way to meddle with the huts, stages, struc- 
tures, or any materials left during the winter on the coasts called the 
French shore. If you wilfully destroy or commit damage on property 
which does not belong to you you will not only be liable to prosecution 
and punishment, but you will incur the displeasure of your Queen, and 
throw impediments in the way of Her Majesty’s Government affording 
you B yn o> and upholding and maintaining the fishery rights and 
privileges which you possess. 

“Should you have any grievances to complain of, you will state to the 
honourable the Colonial Secretary, who will report them to me, and 
should you fall in with any of her Majesty’s shipscruising on your coasts 
the officers commanding them are instructed to report to me any interfer- 
ence you may have met with in pursuing your lawful occupations, or an 
complaint you may have to make in consequence of intimations whi 
have been made or may be made to you by officers commanding the ships 
belonging to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French. 

“Given under my hand and seal at the Government-House, at St. 
John’s, in the aforesaid island, the 31st — of August, in the year of our 
Lord, 1858.—By his Excellency’s command, 

“ J, Kent, Colonial Secretary. 
“ God save the Queen!” 
Seceieiniisen Scaaeaamenl 


ALARMING TO HYDROPATHISTS AND WATER-DRINKERS.—At the lete meet 
ing of the British Association Mr. Galton read a pes by Mr. J. Spots- 
wood Wilson, “ On the General and Gradual Desiceation of the Earth 
and Atmosphere.” The writer drew attention to the fact that those who 
had travelled in continental lands, especially in or near the pay ease had 
been forced to reflect on the changes of climate that appear to have oc- 
curred. There were parched and barren lands, dry river channels, and 
waterless lakes, and not unfrequently traces of ancient human habita- 
tions, where large populations had been supported, but where all was 
now desolate, dry, barren, After quoting largely from the works of 
various travellers and writers (among the latest of whom was Dr. Liv- 
ingstone), and giving interesting descriptions of dried up rivers and de- 
solate tracts of coun in Australia, Africa, Mexico, and Peru, which 
had formerly been bited by man, Mr. Wilson concluded that there 
was @ gradual solidifying of the aqueous vapours and consequently of 
water, on the face of this terrestrial world, which he inferred was ap- 

roaching a state in which it will be impossible for man to continue an 
abitant. Yet, he added, we should feel satisfied with the prospect 
that the term of our occupation is not yet halfexpired. Races preceded 
us in the chain of existence, and there was ho reason to suppose that 
others would not follow. Indeed, some of those that are destined to suc 
ceed seem to be rye! in existence, and have their home in the icy sea, 
where they enjoy a climate which exceeds man’s endurance. Various 
ons lead to the conclusion that the fitness of the earth for man 
may extend to a period much longer than that in which it has been oc- 
cupied by him ; nor will that term end till after the Polar bear, the 
and the narwal have become inhabitants of the tropics. Sir R. 
Murchison raid it was certainly not a very pleasant idea to think that 
our race was to go out of existence—that it was to die through thirst. 
Geologists would be disposed not at all to with Mr. Wilson in dis- 
avowing the influence of the elevation of in causing some of the 
effects alluded to; but they certainly believed that the quantity of 
water now existing was very much what it was when the world began. 


TALKING AND AoTIxa.—With an instinct, which seems to be borrowed 

from the sister island, the Americans are all this time disputing about 

the re , we should now 

that Bnglishm “gh men to, 
men, Trish 

cables with great and work them wel 

are also aware that several Eaglishimen have beea em- 
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| selfish aristocracy,” as the New York Hervld intimates, has had any 





occurred to the most rancorous of our democrats that “a worthless and 


con- 
siderable share in the fracture of the telegra The public here goes 
at once to the question of the failure itself. How has it come to pass 
Where is it? How can it be avoided another time? These may not be 
the questions to rouse the passions of a populace, to carry an election, or 
to au the glory of our country ; bu they go to the point, which is 
the cable itself. We have only Sa Ae ayy 
Americans taking up the personalities of the qu m 
confi themselves to its more practical branchss, and by the time the 
former have proved themselves the cleverest people in the world we 
shall have produced a working cable. 


~~ 





Wuar tuey are Dore at Merz.—Metz, as every one knows, is the 
strongest fortress in France. It is an ate very little 
visited b by those not having actual business there, being exclusively a 
military town. Well, there: in this secluded spot—in Metz, which al- 
ready contains arms, all of the very. last. make, in the very highest state 
of finish and readiness, for a quarter of a million of men, with mountains 
of shell of every size, countless glittering brass mortars, quite new, num- 
berless new brass cannon of the 's invention, for throwing small 
hollow balls, projectiles of every conceivable kind ;—here men are cast- 
ing conical Minié bullets, in matrixes twelve at a time as fast as if another 
Congress were sitting at Vienna, and that an infuriated Continent were 
about to subm France in fire once more, and that this was her final 
preparation for the death-struggle. Whatisit for? Metz, be it observed, 
is only one of several fortresses of the same rank ; and though called the 
Woolwich of France, there are several other Woolwiches— incennes, La 
Fére, Toulon, Strashourg, Besancon, Toulouse, Rennes, and a dozen lesser 
ones, in each and all of which the same sort of thing is going on, hammer 
and tongs, night, noon, and morning.— of the Liverpool Albion. 





Tue Ruwine Passion ; Cricket 1x Ovpe.—On the 2d of August, a 
spirited contest was commenced at- Nawabgunge, on the Fyzabad-road, 
between the 90th Light Infantry and the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. The latter 
having lost the toss were sent to the wicket, to face the splendid and fast 
round-hand bowling of Captain Miller ; however, 110 runs were obtained. 
The 90th were then opposed by the bowling of Captain Salisbury and 
Chapman, when, after some good play, the whole of the wickets were 
down for 96. The Fusiliers then commenced their second innings, which, 
owing to the sun and rain, was not concluded till the afternoon of the 3d. 
151 runs were added to the former scores, thus leaving the 90th, nothing 
daunted, to get 166 to win. Sun and rain again asserted their power, so 
that the 90th’s second innings took three days to finish, and, after some 
geet batting on the part of Captain Goodricke, the wickets were lowered 
lor 142, thus leaving the Fusiliers winners by 23 runs. This match was 
played in a country hostile to us, the nag | numbering some 30,000 
being within a few miles of the encampment. Though it was not supposed 
such a thing would happen, yet the cricketers might have been saluted 
with round shot, &c., aad the peg game exchanged for more excit- 
ing work. Score ; Fusiliers 110 and 151, 90th Regiment 96 and 142. 





Deatu IN THE SyurF Box.—Death was once found in the pot, and now 
he has been detected in the snuff-box. Long ago, the destroyer was 
found in the snuff, but he has since that been discovered lingering in the 
box itself. In boxes lined with very thin lead, but especially in cases 
where the leaden lining is thicker, and which are much used by the Paris 
retailers, a chemical action takes place, the result of which is to charge 
the snuff with sub-acetate of lead. This result was suspected by Cheva- 
lier, and has been confirmed by Boudet of Paris and Mayer of Berlin, by 
long and careful experiments. The latter learned chemist traces several 
deaths and cases of “ saturnine paralysis’’ to the patients having taken 
snuff from packets the inner envelope o/' which was thin sheet-lead, in 
constant contact with the powdered wee«l.— Atheneum. 








LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most Elegant Place of Amusement in the City. 
4 ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste ch being d bya 


y 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 





Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE, 
4 JEFFERSON, 
SOTHERN, WALCOT, 
BURNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAKE, Miss SARA STEVENS 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 


and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 





NiBL0's GARDEN....... Miss Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcicault. 





CHURCH’S GREAT PAINTING OF 
AGARA, 
RETURNED, AND ON EXHIBITION, WITH T. J. BARKER’S 
TL CORS') ; 
Or, The Carnival Rice at Rome. 
15 feet by 9 
HESE TWO MAGNIFICENT PAINTINGS, TOGETHER WITH AN IMMENSE COL- 
lection of CHOICE and VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, in packages of from $5 to 
a, ARE TO BE PRESENTED to the general body of casH sUBSCRIBERS ior the fac-simile of NIA- 
GARA, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED LN COLOURS, now publishing by us. 
Artists’ Proofs, Mounted, §30; Prints, $15. 
For further particulars, send for a Prospectus. 
Admission to view sotH Paintings, Twenty-five Cents. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & €O., No. 353 Broadway. 





PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artists, such as ©. L. Muller, Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fiche) Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admission 25 cents. . 
GOUPIL & CO., 366 Broadway. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.) 





BRADY'S GALIJLERIBS, 

359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washi D.C. 

HE Bee eg on Osea atts OF bp ee hae go ty eH 
celebrated an juabie in country. aotograp 

SENATE, and HOUSE OF RERESENTATIVES at ete ong and MEMBRAS OF THE 

a te LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during last Session of Congress at 


ington, 
bey ey Mrsarores, and Porrrarrs, can be led to any desired size, and 
finished in Ow or sum Oonouns, of in Masaeeine OFTRS. 2 r “ 








Marrizp.—On Thursday, Oct. 28th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, by the Rev. Chas. Fay, of St. Albans, Vt., Bensamin F. Coriizs, 
Susan, second daoghter of Chas. A. Meigs, Esq., of Bedford, L. 1. 


Manrgrep.—At Newark, N. J., Thursday, the 2lst inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Stearns, Tuomas A. Srayner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mary A., daughter of 
Thaddeus Lyman, Esq., of Newark. 
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From the Other Side of the Atlantic, 

After a passage of less than ten days, the Persia came in on Tuesday 
morning with the mails of the 16th inst., and the contents are rather more 
interesting than they have been for some weeks past. We proceed as 
usual to glance rapidly at the salient points, congratulating our readers 
at the outstart on the rumoured probability of a peaceful arrangement be- 
tween France and Portugal. The summary course adopted by the French 
government, and the actual presence of French war-steamers in the Ta- 
gus, may well indeed have intimidated the weaker power ; for although 
the world sympathises with brave talk and stout deeds against foreign 
dictation, war in such case as this is perbaps too heavy a penalty to incur 
in maintaining the best of the argument, Moreover, in yielding to a show 
of force, the weaker party has the satisfaction of exhibiting the stronger to 
the world in the charactet ofa bully ; and with this the-young King of 
Portugal must be content. Besides, although there can be no doubt that 
the French ship in the Mozambique Channel was a slaver in the general 
acceptation of the term, the presence of an Imperial commissioner on 
board gives a certain plausibility to the French claim of nationality in 
the affair. Lisbon, it hasbeen said, should have made formal plaint to 
Paris, and not have confiscated private property specially protected. 
The war steamers therefore will probably be withdrawn, the Charles a 
Georges be given up, and a third power be requested to settle the amount: 
of indemnity. So be it. A quarrel of this sort to extremes. 
woald be an unseemly spectacle, and might tend to “by implica- 


—_—_— 
tion, the political alliance subsisting between France and Great Britain, 
although the latter would not avowedly interfere. 

A more serious matter than the strict interpretation of a Treaty is 
likely to engage the attention of these two allies—we mean the impend- 
ing collision between Christianity and Mahommedanism. From time to 
time we have had to chronicle occurrences in Asia, in Africa, andin Eu- 


“4 Tope, showing here an attempt, and there a plot, on the part of fanatical 


Mussulmen, to drive from among them those who do not bow down to the 
Prophet. This last mail informs us that a new outrage is to be added to 
the rapidly-increasing list. Two European Vice-Consuls have been 
aseassinated at Tetuan, in the Kingdom of Morocco; one of them repre- 
senting France, and the other, either Spain or Great Britain—the brief 
accounts differing in this respect. No particulars are given ; but it is 
impossible to pass over so signal a crime without the infliction ofsummary 
vengence. That part is easy enough. It is the cause of these successive 
atrocities which offers a difficult problem. 
After long and unaccountable delay, the King of Prussia has retired 
into private life, and his brother and heir, the Prince of Prussia, has been 
formally installed into the Regency. The period is limited indeed nomi- 
nally, but as all hope of his Majesty’s restoration to health is abandoned, 
the transfer of power is looked upon as complete, and is regarded with 
some interest inasmuch as the new administrator is thought to hold poli- 
tical views less absolute than those.of the King. The difference of the 
two men and their two systems is visible in the state papers, wherein the 
one transfers the governing power and the other accepts it. The King 
prays his brother to exercise the Royal functions, as“ responible only to 
God.” The Regent undertakes the office in compliance with the invitation, 
but “in virtue of the 56th article of the Constitution of January 31, 
1850,”’ an allusion very marked, and rendered more so by a subsequent 
reference, in the same document, to the same Charter, when his Royal 
Highness convokes the Diet. A new order of things is therefore expected, 
more in consonance with the theory of a limited monarchy ; and yet, 
notwithstanding this change, there was an affecting outbreak of popular 
enthusiasm, when the stricken Monarch took his departure from Berlin. 
The cloud which has hung over him of late cannot conceal the fact, that 
he has been one of the most intelligent and conscientious princes of mo- 
dern times. If we can find room, we will insert elsewhere a very able 
sketch of his character and career, written by a London journalist seve- 
ral months ago, in anticipation of the marriage of our Princess Royal. 
Save the little skirmish with Portugal, the French record offers-no- 
thing worthy of comment, for we cannot look upon the union of May and 
December, in the persons of Mademoiselle Paniéga and the veteran Duc 
de Malakoff, as an event of any political weight, whilst in a social point 
of view it has nothing to recommend it. The marriage ceremony was 
performed at St. Cloud, and was a sumptuous féte ; but the best thing 
said about it is attributed to the bride, who, in doing the honours of 
her magnificeut ‘rousseau to certain intimate and admiring friends, sighed 
and let fall the naive words : “ Oui, j’aime mieux le présent que le futur.” 
The Emperor continues devoted to sham-fights and reviews, to the em- 
bellishments of Paris and the strengthening of fortifications, An affair 
with the Cochin-Chinese in hand, and the chastisement of the town of 
Tetuan, in prospect, will serve to feed the national craving for glory. 


Passing to our own immediate concerns we find one item in the news, 
which has not received the prominence it deserves. We mean the set- 
tlement of the dispute between the Yorkshire coal-owners and the pit- 
men—in other words that the “ strike” is over, When we think. of the 
mischief that might have ensued if the struggle had been protracted, and 
of the inherent difficulty in dealing with these questions between capital 
and labour, we cannot be sufficiently thankful. In comparison with 
this, much of the political intrigue of the day appears frivolous to a de- 
whe story of a league between Lord Derby and Lord John Russell is 
revived with pertinacity in some quarters,”and still ridiculed in others, 
It has gained etrength from an intended visit by the ex-Premier with his 
family to Knowsley, whereto Lord Derby has invited him. As however 
Lord John has been staying in the immediate neighbourhood of Knows- 
ley, and his presence in Lancashire is identified with the proceedings of 


$500 | the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, whereof he 


is President for the year, we cannot see herein proof positive of a junc- 
tion between the Conservatives and one branch of the Whigs, albeit the 
studied silence of individual Members of the Cabinet, before their consti- 
tuents and on other occasions, as to the pending Reform Bill, is quoted in 
confirmation of these rumours. 

But this gathering of many able and influential men, bent upon social 
improvement, may not be entirely overlooked. This was the second an- 
nual meeting. Last year it was at Birmingham ; now at Liverpool. The 
object is to stimulate enquiry into current abuses, and to discuss and 
agree upon practicable remedies ; and he is but a shallow laugher who 
ridicules this cause, because undoubtedly it does bring out some inflated 
men prone to publicity, and some bores who are an actual nuisance. We 
content ourselves with naming a few of those who are active 4 
and a few of the subjects that are handled. If you have no faith in the 
persons, and imagine yourself unconcerned in the objects, we are’ sorry 
on your behalf. Among the former were Lord Brougham, who 
distinguished himself by another magnificent oration; Lord John 
Russell, whose inaugural address has drawn praise from his politi- 
cal enemy, the Times; the Earls of Carlisle and ‘Shaftesbury ; 
Lords Sandon, Ebrington, and Goderich; Sir John Pakington; 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P.; Sir James Stephen; several Members of 
Parliament ; and a considerable number of the Clergy, including the 
Bishops of Chester, Pennsylvania,and Manchester. The session lasted from 
Monday toSaturday, being closed by a grand banquet under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Brougham ; and essays were read and ideas interchanged dur- 
ing the week, upon the following grave topics : Bankruptey and Insolvency ; 
Public Health ; the Construction of Hospitals, touching which “ an élabo- 
rate and eminently practical paper” by Miss Florence Nightingale was 
read : Cultivation of Cotton in Africa ; Prostitution in Large Cities ; Emi- 
gration to the Colonies ; Jurisprudence ; National Education ; Decimal 
Coinage.' This is but a selection ; but on which of these themes are we 
above the need of information and advice? Even if panacea were not 
discovered and agreed upon for all the social evils and anomalies that 
exist, it is impossible not to feel that some progress towards amendment 
will ensue from the awakening of sympathy and the comparison of opia- 


ions. —" 
Sir W. Gore Ouseley Sails for Nicaragua. 

On Wednesday last, Sir W. Gore Ousely, specially accredited as Bri- 
tish Minister to the Central American States, embarked at this port on 
board her Majesty’s steam-frigate Valorous, and sailed for San Juan de 
Nicaragua, otherwise Grey Town. Hewas accompanied by Lady Ouseley 
and his family, and by Mr. W. F. Synge, his Secretary of Legation, whose 
wife is also of the party. The presence of ladies on board a ship-of- 
war would indnce the belief, that no actual conflict is anticipated 
with fillibusters or other enemies. Nevertheless, there is no disguising 
the fact that this mission is a task of great difficulty sod 
delicacy ; and this mainly ase there is an indisposition or an 


inability at Washington to have the great Isthmian controversy set- 
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this rarely continues for any length of time ; nor is it conceivable that 
any state of things could be seen in London at all analogous to that de- 
scribed by American journalists as existing at their own seat of govern- 
ment. For years past, the rival efforts of men desirous of speculating 
in the trade of carrying passen gas has been permitted to over-ride poli- 
tical considerations ; whilst these latter, being of a purely local charac- 
ter, have induced the most unaccountable vacillations of conduct in 
dealings with foreign powers. There cannot be a doubt that at any 
moment during the last three years Great Britain has been per- 
fectly willing to retire from active participation in Central American 
politics, could) she have been satisfied that her rights of tran- 
sit’.and trade would be «secured to her; but the delays and 
shufflings that have prevailed have been sufficient to wear out any stock 
of patience. The wars of the Commodores at the seat of government bid 
fair to last through many generations, and the re-appearance on the scene 
from time to time of a notorious fillibuster, who boasts of the protection 
of the U. S. flag, tends to keep up anarchy, where it is most desirable that 
peace should prevail. A treaty lately made between Nicaragua and 
Great Britain—the counterpart almost of one made, but not ratified, be- 
tween that same Republic and the United States—will, we presume, far- 
nish Sir Gore Ousely sufficient justification for the use of force, if neces- 
sary, to keep the San Juan clear of invaders. Ifthe United States men- 
of-war will aid, so much the better. If not, the duty must be performed, 
and will be. 

To what is said in the Paris papers about M. Felix Belly we pay little 
regard. His scheme is chimerical, and Lord Malmesbury’s endorse- 
ment of it isa mere chip in porridge. We look with more concern on 
the renewed dog-in-the-manger spirit, appearing here and there in this 
country, which contemplates with jealousy any attempt on the part of 
European nations to smooth away existing difficulties, and yet has 
not sufficient weight with its own government to bring about de- 
cided action. As for all the nonsense about Central America being the 
natural appanage, as it were of this country—it will not bear examination. 
Central America is a high-way for all the world ; not an exclusive path- 
way from New York to San Francisco. Suppose France were to say that 
she ought to have the control of the Gut of Gibraltar, because it is the 
only water route from Havre to Marseilles ; would the world submit to 
such a natrow view? Did not also Mr. Buchanan declare, the other day, 
that land communication was now firmly established by “a line of 
living Americans that can never be broken?’ What would he more? 

We trust, but with doubt and trembling, that the next Session of Con- 
gress will not be inaugurated by another great splurge about foreign in- 
terference with the affairs of this Continent, and a new set of tirades 
against the grasping policy of England. We have had enough of that 
sort of thing. 





H. M. 8, “Valorous,”’ and the Hospitalities of New York. 

Her Majesty’s steam frigate Valorous sailed for San Juan on Wednes- 
day last, as has been already intimated ; and we return to the subject 
solely for the purpose of correcting a little error into which the Y. Y. 
Herald has fallen, d-propos to the civilities tendered to her Captain and 
officers during their thirteen days’ stay in this port. The Herald states 
that they have been hospitably entertained by the citizens; that the 
Mayor and other prominent officials have actually vied with each other 
in a generous rivalry to make their visit agreeable; that a handsome 
private party was even given in their honour by one of the residents in 
Fourteenth Street ; and in short that these gentlemen must assuredly 
carry away the most pleasing recollections of this city. 

Now there was no particular reason—at least no legitimate one—why 
this ‘cheerful sketch should not have been truthful. Yet it is not, by 
apy means, Captain Aldham has probably carried away the impression 
that New York is a very populous and flourishing place ; with great pro- 
fusion and luxuriousness and ostentation in the style of life among the 
opulent ; with a considerable number of its civic guardians under indict- 
ment for peculation ; with filthy streets, rampant rowdyism, and inacces- 
sible justice ; and distinguished altogether by various peculiarities, de- 
tailed every morning in the local daily newspapers under the head of 
outrages and offences. This, we say, might have struck him ; the flat- 
tering attention of the inhabitants to himself and his officers must have 
been less obvious. With the exception of two well-known gentlemen— 
one of whom has public, and the other private reasons for exhibiting 
the most friendly feeling towards these strangers—not a private citizen 
of New York has shown them any attention of any kind. Such as they 
did receive was paid them by their own countrymen residents here. 
The “ generous rivalry of the prominent officals” was restricted to the 
Mayor’s proceeding on board the Valorous, with a retinue devoid of all civic 
pomp ; where, after partaking of the Commander’s hospitality, he was 
pieased to say as he went over the side that he should be happy to see the 
gentlemen at his office—an invitation not accepted. From’ the Army, 
nothing ; save an unofficial visit from two officers stationed at Governor’s 
Island. From the navy, after long delay, only a dinner invitation for 
Monday last, the Valorous having been notoriously under sailing orders 
for several successive days at the close of the preceding week. Thus the 
Herald's story of the lavish hospitality of New York in this case is pure 
fiction, nothing else. 

Viewing the part taken by the Valorous in the late Telegraphic Expe- 
dition, and remembering the unbounded display of public and private 
good-will towards sundry American naval officers, made in various parts 
of England during the last two or three years, this flagrant want of hos- 
pitality mast strike an observer as singular, to say the least of it. Is 
there no explanation forthcoming? Probably none from our contempo- 
raries here, inasmuch as they would be disinclined to admit the facts. 
Well, then, {or the honour of New York, let us be permitted to suggest 
two or three reasons for the freezing attitude assumed in this respect in 
fashionable and influential quarters.— We attribute it, in the first place, to 
& not unnatural reaction from the tumult of joyousness displayed just 
two months since, when the name of the Valorous might be read in 
transparencies along the streets, as one of the modern arks of safety. 
Like all demonstrative people, the New Yorkers are sensitive. The pre- 
sence of the Valorous reminded them of an unsuccessfal experiment and a 
Premature jubilee; and they cared not to have these things brought up 
again.—In the next place, Captain Aldham is not a Lord ; and any one, 
who knows the weight and the worth of title in this land of levelling, 
Will rec~gnise at once a plausible excuse for our British sailor being left 
on the shelf—Thirdly, the Times did it, the London Times we mean ; and 
Wwe come to this conclusion the more confidently, because it tallies with 
Protests we have often made against the influence which sensib!c men 
Permit newspaper articles to exercise over them. The Times, we 
need scarcely add, seldom allows a week to slip by, without 
an attack on the policy, the institutions, and the manners of this 
country ; and it were superfluous to exhaust space in pointing out how that 
journal has but lately touched upon what it thought a weak point. The 
irritation produced here by these foolish tirades—the folly of their wri- 
ters not being more conspicuous, than the folly of those who reprint and 
attach importance to them—we really look upon as the main cause of 
the temporary revulsion to which we have alluded, and which, we are 
quite certain, many residents of thig city besides ourselves must regard 
With no little regret. 





The Galway Line of Atlentic Steamers. 

The project of substituting a town on the Western coast of Ireland for 
Liverpool and Southampton goes on swimmingly ; and has lately called 
to its aid the éclat of a banquet and speech-making. We notice it 
mainly for the purpose of expressing our belief that connection with it 
sufficiently explains the buainess of Lord Bury in now crossing the Atlan- 
tic, if his private relations with Canadahad not farnished adequate motive. 
His Lordship, it seems, is a Director of the Company about to be formed, 
with a capital of half a million sterling in £10 shares, and he has associa- 
ted with him several gentlemen,whose names are not altogether unknown. 
There is his father-in-law, for instance, Sir Allan McNab, whose influence 
one might have supposed to be devoted tothe welfare of the St. Lawrence 
line. There is one of the Kennards, and one of the Mastermans, names that 
suggest banks and accommodation. There is the originator, Mr. Lever, 
unquestionably a man of enterprise and pluck ; and there is Mr. J. A. 
Roebuck, the radical M-P., who will get up and make speeches ad infini- 
tum, though he takes more naturally to bitterness than to blarney. The 
current mail supplies a proof, Just before the Pacific sailed on her last 
trip hither, a public festival was held in Galway, and Mr. Roebuck was 
not wanting to the occasion. But imagine his want of commercial discre- 
tion. He must have thought himself on the floor of the House, or on the 
hustings ; for the part of his discourse that has found its way to 
us is a lecture to the American press, upon the unseemly abuse 
of England wherewith that press is garnished. Now to say no- 
thing of the tit-for-tat reply which would have suggested itself 
to any reader of the London Times, this is not the manner in which the 
good-will of an institution is to be obtained, which, whatever its merits 
or short-comings, has at least the opportunity of befriending such an en- 
terprise as Mr. Roebuck’s. But on the part of our local contemporaries 
we care not to resent the affront, and therefore aidin bringing the Galway 
claimants for public patronage before the public, which has so many 
lines to choose from. ’ 

By the way, Galway is not to engross all the diverted trade in passen- 
gers and news. The Corporation of Limerick is slightly jealous, and is 
about to establish an incorporated rival Company. Never mind, there 
is room for everyone on the wide ocean ; and a very great authority tells us 
that there is less risk as stea m-vessels multiply, because in the event of 
taking to the boats perforce, you have a better chance of being picked 
up. 





The Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 

It may not be easy to define the exact degree, in which it is useful 
and becoming for individuals or small bodies of men to interfere with the 
functions of the Executive. Lord Derby however seems to bave a defi- 
nite notion of the respect due to intermeddlers, as is apparent in a brief 
and pithy correspondence published in late London papers. A Mr. G. 
Crawshay, writing from Gateshead on the 4th inst., transmits to his Lord- 
ship a Resolution adopted on Sunday evening (!), October 3, by the New- 
castle Association for the Study of Affairs of State, (!), together with a 
Placard, headed “Peace with China,” signed by the Secretary of the 
Stafford Foreign Affairs Committee. The contents of the latter precious 
document are not supplied for the benefit of mankind ; but the Resolu- 
tion states “that the acceptance of an indemnity from China, together 
with treaty-stipulations respecting Christianity, by men who have con- 
demned the hostilities with China as unjust, will be as hypocritical as it 
will be dishonest.” Mr. Crawshay is desired “respectfully to direct” 
the Premier’s attention to these enclosures ; and that the Premier gave 
them just such attention as they merited is plain enough from his reply, 
written by his Secretary, and dated Knowsley, October 8. The Secre- 
tary is directed by Lord Derby to acknowledge their receipt, and has the 
honour to be Mr. Crawshay’s most obedient servant. This last letter is a 
model of simplicity and good style, and deserves a place in the next edi- 
tion of the Complete Letter Writer. 


Indictment of Corporation Officers. 

The Grand Jury have indicted seven officers of the city Corporation for 
peculation in sundry graduated forms ; but we do not think the names 
of these selected victims to a little spurt of popular indignation could 
possibly interest our distant readers. The odds are a hundred to one 
against their ever being brought to trial; and a thousand to one that the 
ingenuity of Counsel and the timidity of the Bench would wriggle them 
through their troubles, if such an improbable event should happen—to 
say nothing of the decided chance in their favour from what is called ex- 
ecutive clemency. 

But don’t let the world run away with the belief that fraud is a neces- 
sary fungus on Republican institutions. It is not uncommon in a country, 
where a different political system prevails. A stupendous and most im- 
pudent standing bit of roguery has just been brought to light on the Rail- 
way between Moscow and St. Petersburg. It appears that sixty or seventy 
miles have been tacked on to the actual length of the line, by a judicious 
distribution of official posts and marks! Thus the Imperial Government 
has been swindled from first to lasi—in the original cost, and in the cost 
of runniog trains, which work is done under contract at a certain sum 
per mile. It is added that the parties implicated are so numerous and 
8o influential, that exposure will be suppressed. Some of the guilty par- 
ties are said to be resident in this country. 

Another Consular Change in the United States. 

Mr. Barbar, who distinguished himself as British Vice Consul at Naples 
during the trial of the English engineers captured in the Cagliari, does not 
take possession of the Consulate at Richmond, Virginia, to which he was 
appointed in succession to Mr. G. P.R. James. He is to fill a vacancy in 
the Island of Candia, which, in view of the virulent antagonism towards 
Christians manifested by the Mahommedans in the Levant and through- 
out the East, has been changed from a comparative sinecure to a post of 
serious responsibility. 

To the State of Virginia Mr. George Moore is now nominated, being 
transferred thither from the quiet city of Ancona, in the Papal States, 
which has been his official residence for the long period of twenty-two 
years. 





The French and the Newfoundland Fisheries. 
So irregularly do papers reach us from St. Johns, Newfoundland, that 
we owe to a Londen newspaper the important correspondence printed 


elsewhere. The French fishermen, it seems, are still grasping on that 


coast of Newfoundland, which would have been delivered over to thei 
tender mercies two or three years ago, had not the Islanders evinced a 
determined spirit of resistance. We are glad to see that Sir Alexander 
Bannerman met the emergency with mingled promptitude and discre- 
tion, and trust that no untimely concession of rights, that must not be 
surrendered, will be even contemplated in Downing-Street. The more 
anxious Louis Napoleon is to strengthen his marine through this channel, 
the more resolutely should our government be decided against any con- 
cession. 
Young New York on Parental Authority. 

A terrific tragedy was enacted in the upper part of this city on Taew 
day night, which has as usual caused a serivus sensation, but which will 
be soom forgotten in the whirl of New York life. A vicious son, between 








18 and 19 years of age, in the habit of keeping late hours, was reproved 
by his father on returning home, and forthwith proceeded to butcher him 
on the spot, attempting afterwards to murder several members of his fa- 
mily young and old, winding up his fiendish work by shooting himself, 
The awfal particulars we decline to give : they are circulated in all direo- 
tions. At the moment of writing, this young demon’s victims are still 
living, but the lives of more than one are in imminent danger. He him- 
self did not survive. 

Will not this ghastly instance of the effect of unchecked juvenile de- 
pravity trouble the consciences of those professional and unprofessional 
advocates, who have managed to save a wretched young criminal, named 
Rogers, from the gallows? The example of his prompt execution might 


have saved several lives, and spared the community a most ghastly and 
noxious spectacle. 





Pausic. 

However equivocal may be the art success of Mlle. Piccolomini, there can be 
no donbt that in a business point of view, her engagement is an exceedingly 
profitable one. A succession of excellent houses has paid homage to the clever 
little artist; and although the enthusiasm has not been demonstrative, the satis- 
faction has, we, think, been general. Nothing in the shape of a failare has 
marked her career so far. On Wednesday, when the “ Daughrer of the Regi- 
ment” was produced for tho first time, every inch of ground in the vast audito- 
rium was occupied with its human throng. 

It is curious to remark how marvellously cautious are the critics of the daily 
journals. A careful analysis of their articles reveals the fact that they are hugely 
disappointed, and that in spite of their high flown praise of Mlle. Piccolomini 
as an actress, there is an undercurrent of self reproach which makes them feel 
excessively uncomfortable. Beyond a doubt, they would like to “ pitch in,” if 
the interests at stake were less grave. We think all the more of them for ab- 
staining from this cheap luxury. A combined assault on Piccolomini would be 
most disastrous. At any time the opera needs all the tender nursing it can ob- 
tain. It is a ricketty infant, and for one day’s happiness suffers a century of tor- 
ments. Small credit in knocking the poor thing off its shrivelled legs. 

And here we may take occaslon to observe, that whatever precise amount of 
lyric talent Signorina Piccolomini may possess, it owes at least half its attrac- 
tiveness to the admirable and liberal management of Mr. Ullman. The two 
operas that have been produced, so far, exhibit the most careful regard for all 
the elegant proprieties of the lyric stage. There is no stint in the chorus, or 
orchestra ; no mean accommodation in the scenery and properties ; and no no- 
ble pauperism in the dresses of the distinguished personages. The stage is at 
all times filled with pleasant objects for the eye. This is half the secret of suc- 
ce3s, yet the average manager is so purblind that he fails in nine cases out of 
ten to recognise it. So much greater the credit due to Mr. Ullman. 

The music of the “ Daughter of the Regiment” has been barrel-organed to 
death ; ground down to an imperceptible powder without pungency or flayour. 
In its day it was good enough ; brilliant, flowing, and melodious. The greatest 
singers of all schools and countries have essayed the réleof Marie. It would be 
difficult to find another partition that has been half so much turned up and down, 
fricasseed, and be-devilled, as this. Yet contralto and soprano have alike suc- 
ceeded in making it one of their most attractive parts. Who can forget Jenny 
Lind, or Sontag, or Alboni, widely different as were their impersonations? Sig- 
norina Piccolomini is as pretty as either of the trio, and quite as fascinating, 
but, alas! it is all coquetry. There is no solid musical basis on which all this 
filigree is raised. 

The truth of the matter is that la Signorina and Herr Formes indulge in a 
tremendous romp—the one as a Vivandiere and the other as a Sergeant. They 
“ go in” excessively, and without the slightest respect for the remainder of the 
eorps. Such things may be common in the grand army, but they are novel to 
the subscribing civilian, and produce a sensation at once stimulating and agree- 
able. It is something to see such an astonishing little flirt as Piccolomini, espe- 
cially in contrast with the massive loyalty of the ponderous Formes. The oppos- 
ing elements strike fire, and illuminate the scene with a very agreeable glow. 

It may be objected that one gets tired of this sort of thing, and that at the 
best, it is more suited to the airy realms of the Opera Comique, than the 
chaste regions of the grand Opera. One gets tired of a good many other grace- 
ful things. Solidity is the only fact of which we preserve any fixed notion. 
Roast-beef will endare, when whipped-sillibubs have passed into Egyptian 
darkness, ‘ 

Masically considered, Signorina Piccolomini’s Marie is but an average per- 
formance. It is what we might expect from a young girl of her age, without 
reputation—but scarcely equal to the much be-praised effort of a prima donna 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre. We notice, with increasing regret, the tendency to 
false intonation, which we attributed on the first night to nervousness. This 
blemish, if radical, is a fatal one, and utterly destructive of anything like com- 
fort. Over-acting may have had something to do with it. Let us, for the mo- 
ment at least, attribute it to this cause. 

Herr Formes was a very soldierly Su/picio, and gave a massively grotesque 
impersonation of Marie’s military commander. Artistically the effort was me- 
diocre. Encouraged by Piccolomini, Herr Formes sang out of tune with mar- 
vellous persistency. The special opportunities of the ré/e are not great. Herr 
Formes did the best he could with bonhommie and broad effect. Italian music 
never displays this gentleman’s powers to advantage. 

Mr. Ullman’s new tenor, Signor Tamaro, made his débft as Tonio. It was an 
nounced as an act of condescension on that gentleman’s part. Certainly the 
role does not bristle with brilliancies ; still it is singable and effective, and not 
unworthy of Signor Tamaro—who seems to have a small and agreeable voice. 
We trust, however, (and in no unkindness) that he is not the principal tenor of 
Mr. Ullman’s season. 

The opera was admirably placed upon the stage, and the orchestra and chorus 
were as perfect as those institutions can well be. Signor Muzio, the conductor, 
is a perfect treasure. 

Oar last word is reserved for a fair debutante at Niblo’s Saloon—Miss Kate 
Dean. This young lady gave an agreeable concert on Tuesday evening, and in 
spite of counter attractions secured a brilliant gathering. Miss Dean is fresh 
from the hands of our resident teachers, and is, of course, timid, fluttering, and 
inexperienced. She possesses a fine high soprano, and sings with ease and 
finish. Properly guarded, her organ will gain strength and dramatic fire. At 
present it is a little insipid. Her success was merited, and will we trust, lead to 
continued diligence. 





DOrania, 


What has the Pope of Rome done that he should be dragged on the stage and 
subjected to all the provisions and penalties of “ An Act supplemental to an 
Act, entitled ‘ An Act to amend the several acts respecting Copyright?’” Can 
the_Pope be expected to lead a jolly life under such tremendous legislative con- 
ditions? The eye of Mr. Bourcicault alone is enough to fix him in the Pontifi- 
cal chair with stoney immobility ; that pecuniary eye ever travelling outwards 
for defaulting managers ! 

Years ago Mr. Bourcicault was more moderate in his ideas. Instead of 
the “ Pope of Rome ”—a title which covers the present as well as the 
past—he called the piece produced on Thursday night “ Sextus the Fifth.” 
Does he wish it to be understood that any Pope is like the celebrated 
hero of the limping crutch? Years ago, too, another gentleman's name 
appeared on the title page—a Mr. Bridgman. The play called the “ Pope 
of Rome” and the play called “ Sextus the Fifth,” are nearly identical, the only 
difference being that the latter is the uncut version. Both pieces were primarily 
boned from the French. From these circumstances some ungenerous critics 
have attempted to establish a case of authorial homicide against Mr. Bourci- 
cault. They say that he has flung Mr. Bridgman overboard, in order that he 
might become possessed of all that lamented gentleinan’s literary effects. We 
are sure that the idea is outrageous. If Mr. Bourcicault has omitted the name of 
Mr. Bridgman from the title page of the published edition of the “Pope of Rome,’ 
it is simply because every thought and expression and phrase and word and idea 
of that gentleman’s has been carefully expunged. On no other conditions would 
Mr. Bourcicault consent to claim the work as his own. He is not a paltry 
pettifogger ; he does not lust for the fraits of other men’s husbandry ; he would 
not aneakingly pick the pocket of another man’s reputation. Such degrading 
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meannesses belong to the “ shysters” of Grub Street; Mr. Bourcicault is a li- 
terary swell. He is noble, magnanimous, and splendid. If he has a fault it is 
that he is too generous in his impulses ; too apt to be led away by the fervent 
enthusiasm of youth. Why should he treat Mr. Bridgman differently to the 
amiable gentleman, who assisted him in the fabrication of the “ Poor of New 
York ?” 

Every one knows the story of Sextus, and how ingeniously he crooked his 
back to crawl into the pontifical chair, and how upright he became whenseated 
in that infallible article of Ecclesiastical furniture. The play, constructed from 
he old historical legend, affords a fine opportunity for a great leading artist. 
The assumed senility of the first act is finely contrasted with the fierce defiant 
youth of the last. The only objection to an incident of this kind is, that it limits 
the natural outgrowing of the plot, aud causes, unless very carefully handled, an 
intermediate waste of dreary filling up. This is certainly the case with the 
‘* Pope of Rome.” It opens brilliantly, but it flags speedily, and towards the end 
of the third act relief of some kind is much needed. Fora moment in the fifth 
act there is a sensation of pleasure, or rather of triumph, when the Cardinal 
throws off his disguise, and stands up boldly as the daring Italjan Reformer. ~but 
it comes so late, that one half of the audience think more of their great coats and 
maffiers, than of the jubilant Pontiff. Gathering, with some effort, the impressions 
of an evening, we are bound to confess that the “‘ Pope of Rome ” is a weari- 
some production. In its construction it is common-place ; the situations are gene- 
rally of the pump-handle kind, and the tableaux blue fiery to a degree. W ehave 
never yet been able to appreciate the impressiveness of a picture formed with- 
out the slightest regard to a subject, but simply because a certain number of 
persons are on the stage and can be reduced into stolidity until the curtain 
comes down. It seems to us that the most insane effort of the day is this deter- 
mination to make something out of nothing. Where a picturesque effect is to be 
obtained there may be an object, but to call a thing a tableau, simply because a 
number of men and women happen to be sprawled about the stage, is absurd. 

A shoemaker is usually the worst shod man in the community, and tailors are 


not remarkable for the elegance of their habiliments. The proverbs of all Nations P 


establish these facts, but the rule does not hold good with dramatists. Mr. 
Bourcicault has certainly provided himself with the best character in bis piece— 
a dashing, careless, brave, swashbuckler of a fellow, who thinks of nothing but 
fighting. The impersonation, too, was a very good one, although it might easily 
have been more hearty. Miss Agnes Robertson has not been so happily = 
vided for. A heavy sentimental rdle is that of Bianca Colonna—and entirely 
out of the lady’s line of business. The performance was necessarily insipid, as 
indeed were all the female impersonations of all degrees. 

In the male department, the only gentleman who rose to ture magnificence, 
was Mr. Maddocks—who became grandly bad. In the days of our youth, when 
the Theatre was dear to our hearts, we have heard artists almost as de- 
cided in their outrages on nature as Mr. Maddocks, and to the present moment 
cherish the remembrance with fondness. It is, to our thinking, a boon to have 
such an actor in Broadway. It obviates the necessity of crossing to the Eastern 
purlieus of the city. Mr. Fisher ey ay the Pope, and was painstaking but not 
great. A very good actor is needed for the part. Mr. Jordan and Mr. Davenport 
were passable. The minor characters were not noticeable. Mr. Bourcicault has 

roduced the play in a very careful and effective manner ; the scenery'is excel- 
it, and the costumes —_ respectable. 

At the Broadway Theatre, Mrs. Jalia Dean Hayne has attracted large 
audiences, once more abundantly proving her title to the favour of the public ; 
but as nothing new has been produced, we are not called upon to criticise. 
Mr. Eddy, the po tragedian, has supported Mrs. Hayne, assisted by a very 
excellent dramatic company. The success of the Broadway is, we think, as- 

, if the energy which so far has characterised the management of Mr. Eddy 
be continued through the season. 

Tonight, Mr. Wallack yy a new American comedy, in five acts, called 
‘- Wheat and Chaff.” It is from the pen of Dr. Wainwright. 

a 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


We learn with much regret that, almost immediately upon reopen- 
ing the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Charles Kean has been laid up with 
an attack of gout.——The veterans are keeping up their reputation. A 
Scotch paper says that the Lord Chief Justice of England has greatly 
distinguished himself lately by his activity in deer-stalking in Ken Rea- 
sort forest.——Accounts from Syria state that the cholera has carried off 
30,000 individuals at Mecca. These accounts are surely exaggerated. 
——tThe steamer Ice King was burned at the foot of Forty-fifth street on 
Friday night of last week. She was exclusively intended for cutting 
through the ice, a business in which she had been previously engaged in 
Baltimore.-— Count and Countess de Persigny have been at Balmoral upon 
a visit to the Queen.—_—“ The Wanderer,” a volume of poems by Ko- 
bert Balwer Lytton, is advertised in London. Young Lytton is the son 
of the Colonial Secretary. He is also the “ Harrow School-boy” of the 
Albion, of 1850 and 51.——Mrs. Assheton Smith has presented her late 
husband’s splendid pack of fox-hounds to the gentlemen resident in the 
neighbourhood of Tedworth.——Those daring fellows, the Deal boat- 
men, are in distress. The wrecks upon the Goodwin Sands diminish in 
number, while the boatmen increase and multiply. Meetings have been 
held, to further relief for them, chiefly in the way of facilities towards 
emigration. It is a pity that they cannot be tempted into the navy.— It 
is stated that a Frenchman who holds the rank of General of Division in 
the Persian army has been appointed by the Shah Minister of War.—— 
Lord Carlingford, in a letter dated “ Swift’s Heath, September 17,” an- 
nounces that his aerial chariot is complete, and has been successfully 
tested. He wants now to get up a company for working it. There can 
be no difficulty in these days of universal kite-flying——Alexander 
Mavrocordato is not dead, as reported. The misstatement probably arose 
from the fact that George Mavrocordato, Professor of the French Civil 
Code in the University of Athens, lately died in that city-———A small 

cht called the Christopher Columbus has arrived at Southampton from 
New York. She is only forty-five tons burden, and is scarcely bigger 
than an Isle of Wight wherry. She was taken across the Atlantic by 
a@ man and two boys.——A charming place the New York Custom House 
must be! Heenan, the prize-fighter, defeated in the last brutal contest, 
intends, we read, to resume his position as deputy to Surveyor Hart !|-— 
An Egyptian Admiral, charged with the organisation of the Naval School 
to be created at Alexandria, has arrived in Paris. The object of his mis- 
sion is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the system as con- 
ducted in France.——The American ship Kalamazoo, Capt. Taylor, now 
at City Point, Va., with salt and iron from Liverpool, has a polyglot 
crew. The captain is a Quaker from Pennsylvania ; the first mate is an 
Irishman ; the second a Virginian; the cook a Chinese ; the stewardess 
a “ Cornwall girl,”’ (married to the cook) ; two of the sail 


pay Rl the 29th ult. her Serene Highness Princess Catherine Hohen- 
zollern Sigmaringen, born Princess of Hohenlohe, took the veil at Rome, 
in the ancient nunnery of St. Ambrose, belonging to the Franciscan Sis- 
tera, an order distinguished for poverty and strictness of discipline-—— 
Among the new publications coming out in London are the Earl of Dun- 
's “ Memoranda of Naval Services in the Liberation of Chili and 

Peru from Spanish Domination,” and the “ Scouring of the White Horse,” 
the author of “ Tom Brown’s School-days.”——Among the Jews of 
nati the custom is becoming prevalent of publishing in the papers 
announcements of betrothals——-The Freedom of the City of Edinburgh 
has been presented to David Roberts, the artist——Sir J. K. Shuttle- 
worth, in bis work on “ Public Education,” estimates on a redistri- 
bation of obsolete charitable bequests throughout the United Kingdom, 
£800,000 per annam would be rescued from waste.——It is said that the 
ph of Lord Harris have advised him to return to Europe, and 
that Sir John Lawrence has been asked to take charge of Madras. There 
are advantages and drawbacks in removing a capable officer from one 
to another. Bengal is Sir Johu’s.——Mr. John Wood has been 

awarded by the Baptist Dissenters of Liverpool the prize of £1,000 for his 
picture of “The Baptism of Christ.” ——Charles ws and his wife have 
at the Ha: ‘ket Theatre in London, and with great success, 

; latter is — ted te press.—Lord Cavendish and Lord R. 
Grosvenor, with Messrs. Ashley and Seymour, were lately in the valley 
of the Red river, hunting buffaloes—A slate quarry situated near Fes- 
tiniog, North Wales, belonging to Mr. Holland, is lighted with gas —— 
ee eae wees ene fait, & newspaper writer states 
that iron ships, with wooden decks and top lamper, are no better than 
immense stoves——Mr. Ten Broeck did not win the Cesarewitch stakes 
at Newmarket with Prioress. She ran a dead-heat for second . A si- 
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ors are Malays ; |' 
two negroes; one a Manilla man; and two more Swedes——On the |. 


offered | Stirling, H. Jardine Street 


turn home he succeeded to the estate of Eden, and took the name of Daff. 
He was the author of a “ History of the Mabrattas.” His eldest son is 
Member for the Elgin Burghs——The Dover Chronicle announces that, 
during a match of cricket at Waldershare Park, Lord North, immediately 
after quitting the bat, was seized with an apoplectic fit. He is, however, 
recovering from the attack.——The Edinburgh Burns’ Club are making 
arrangements to have a great public dinner in Edinburgh on the cen- 
tenary of the poet’s bi y, and a number of persons eminent in 
literature and art have already to be mt on the occasion.—— 
The Union states “on good authority,” that Miss Coutts has offered the 
sum of £15,009 towards the endowment of a bishoprick in British Columbia. 
——Col. Von Haken, of the British Legion, a Waterloo hero, who fought 
under Blucher, died recently in Caffraria———Punch illustrates the re- 
moval of an artist’s effects, and a quarrel with a cabman as to the fare 
a for a lay figure, “ Figger!” says Cabby, “That can’t make no 
odds to me, Sir. She’s a Extra Person, and my bare Fare’s two-and-six ; 
*tis indeed, which I druv yer slow a purpese, cos I see she was a inwa- 
lid !’"———-Napoleon III. has made a present to the Empress’s mother, 
Madame de Montijo, of the splendid mansion in the Champs Elysées, 
bought of the Marquis de Lauriston. The value of the property, greatly 
augmented by improvements, is now not less than four millions of francs. 
——Roehampton-park, near Richmond, the magnificent mansion built by 
Chambers, the seat of the Earl of Besborough, and so long the residence 
of the late W. Robarts, Esq., the banker, together with the park, plea- 
sure-grounds, &c., upwards of 110 acres in extent, have passed into the 
hands of the Conservative Land Society.——The great skiff-race between 
Clasper and Campbell was pulled lately on Loch Lomond. The distance 
was upwards of four miles. Clasper came in the winner by forty yards, 
The match was £100 a side and the championship of Scotland. 
If we remember rightly, Clasper is from Newcastle-on-Tyne.—— 
The Monitore Toscano announces the discovery at Florence of a copy of 
Dante Aligheri’s Divina Commedia, written in Petrarch’s own hand. 
Kossuth is about to Lecture, at Glasgow.——The Counsel are still over- 
riding the Courts. In the case of a supposed murder at a gambling- 
house in Broadway, Justice Connolly said that he should defer the ex- 
amination until he had seen the District Attorney. The Counsel’s cool 
protest was: “Such a step is entirely unnecessary!” There was no re- 
primand!!——The Boston Courier very liberally calls for some public re- 
cognition of Sir Fenwick Williams, at the event of his visiting that city. 
It isa pity that ELM.S. Valorous did not visit Boston,.in place of New 
York.—tThe marriage of the Hon. Julia Duncan, only daughter of Vis- 
count Duncan, M.P., and grand-daughter of the Earl of Camperdown, 
with the Right Hon. George Ralph Campbell, Baron Abercromby of 
Aboukir and Tullibody, took place with great éclat, at Camperdown 
House, on Wednesday the 6th inst——The Town-council of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne have appointed the Rev. R. Anchor Thompson, author of Chris- 
tian Theism, to the vacant Mastership of the Virgin Mary Hospital in 
that town, a situation worth from £500 to £600 per annum. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Essay, it will be remembered, carried off the first of the Burnett 
— (value £1,800) at the adjudication in the beginning of 1855.—— 

aron Benjamin de Tascher de la Pagerie has just died, at the age of 61, 
near Orleans. The Baron served asa Royalist volunteer in 1815, and 
married the daughter of Count de Montalivet, Senator and Minister of 
the first Empire. The Tascher family was divided, in the middle of the 
fifteenth ceutury, into two branches, that of Tascher de Pouvray, from 
which descended Baron de Tascher, and that of Tascher de la Pagerie. 
From this latter was descended Baron de la Pagerie, whose only daugh- 
ter was the Empress Josephine.——The China Mail of August 10 men- 
tions the suspension, from the office of Attorney-General, of Mr. Chis- 
holm Anstey, “who,” it says, has acted towards the Governor and 
other officials in a manner which necessitated the step.””——The Com- 
missioners deputed by the Republic of Venezuela to wait on Gen. Paez 
in this City, and invite bis return to his native land, gave a banquet on 
Saturday night in the Metropolitan Hotel to the Municipal authorities, 


in — of the yy displayed towards the eminent exile | up, bullet and cartridge may be thrown into water and yet sustain no 
daring his sojourn among us. The high-priced entertainment was not |injury. This offers great chorea, especially for naval purposes and 
over-good, but the speeches were excellent.——Profound silence in a | the transport of masses of ammunition by sea. 
— assemblage has been thus neatly described : “ One might have 
eard the stealing of a pocket-handkerchief !’”"——Lucille and Helen 
Weston, two actresses, have sued the Cincinnati Gazetle for $10,000 da- 
mages, for saying that they were “‘ the sisters of Charles Mathews’s Lit- 
tle Arrangement, videlicit, Lizzie Weston Davenport.”——Several jour- 
nals in the French Departments announce that all the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers on leave of absence, have received orders 
to join their regiments forthwith_—A marriage between a Frenchman 
and an English girl, duly solemnised in England, both parties being of 
full age, bas been declared void in France for want of the consent of the 
husband’s father. 


nold, Esq., late of the Royal Marines—At Haslar, Alex. Stuart 

Medical ‘Superintendent of the Asylum.—Mr. Charlier, the Secretar 34 % 
Royal Humane Society, died on the 28th ult. the Peninsu 
paigns he had been eugaged as D.-At.-Commt.-Genl.—Mr. James Losh, tl 
of Northumberland County Court. The Lord Chancellor has appointed 
Dasent, of the Norfolk Circuit, to the udgeship. 
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ReE-ORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN ARnmy.—We learn from the Times 
special correspondent at Simla, that when Col. Darand began his labours 
(as commissioner to inquire into the reorganisation of the Indian army) 
an order had just been issued for the formation of four very a reg 
ments of European Dragoons, and an intention existed of retain a e 
disarmed regiments of light cavalry which had not mutinied. J. 
Lawrence and Sir J. Cotton protested against such an act, and declared 
that those regiments were, if possible, worse than the corps which had 
openly mutinied. Col. Durand, therefore, recommended that instead of 
four large regiments with such auxiliaries, there should be ten new regi- 
ments, of 450 sabres each, to be raised at home, of moderate standard, 
and the plan is now under the consideration of Government. India will 
thus be made tolerably independent of her Majesty’s cavalry in case they 
should be wanted at home or elsewhere, and the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief concur in the views of Col. Durand’s memoraa- 
dum.—Col. Sir Edward Lugard, K.C.B., 29th Regt., Adjt.-Gen. at Cal- 
cutta, on leave of absence in England, is appointed Secretary for the 
Royal Commission for the reorganisation of i. M.’s army in India. 





Goop News at Last ror tHe Troors 1x JnpiA.—The contract for 
the manufacture of the new pattern of light clothing to be worn by the 
army in India has been taken by Messrs. Isaac. The material of the 
clothing is a drab jean cut in the form of a blouse, with jean shoulder 
straps, and the number of the regiment embroidered thereon. The 
trousers are of the same material, shaped a Ja Zouave, the head-dress 
being a drab-coloured felt helmet. A large supply of the new clothing 
will be sent out with the next reinforcements. of 


New Cartripce.—In one of the later Gazettes appeared a notice of a 
new invention of some interest, which has received provisional protec- 
tion. This isa new cartridge. The inventor, Mr. Redford, late acting- 
asst. surgeon of the 58th Regt., a very ingenious gentleman, has con- 
trived a means of making bullets and cartridges for the Eafield rifle out 
of the same piece of metal and at the same moment. The cartridge is a 
prolongation of the bullet into a very thin leaden sheath, which can be 
charged, folded, and secured. The metal cartridge sueath breaks readily 
away from the bullet. Of course, if not incompatible with the require- 
ments of good shooting, this kind of cartridge will have many advan- 
tages. It can be produced cheaply, and with extreme rapidity—by mil- 
lions in a day with the proper machinery. When charged and fastened 


The 1st battalion of the 15th Foot, and the 2d battalion of the 9th Re- 
giment, are to be held ready to embark for the Mediterranean, to replace 
the regiments ordered to India—The Royal Artillery at Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, numbering 10 officers and 215 men, are to be relieved from 
Woolwich.—The 48th Foot, from Gibraltar, and the 46th and 91st Foot, 
from Corfu and the Mediterranean, have through Egypt, and em- 
barked at Suez for Calcutta.—Contracts have been issued by Govern- 
ment for the construction of new fortifications and buildings at Graves 
end and Tilbury Fort, to facilitate the landing and embarkation of troops. 
The Government has made considerable poms oat ofland. The military 


saliiiceaenn dépéts of Chatham, Cantertury, Woolwich, and Maidstone, will be 
Ovituar brought in immediate party Bee ye mes ae with the marty = Mon- 
D . treal papers are welcomin k their fellow-citizens, Captain Clarke, 


Lorp Cartes WeELLEsLEY.—Lord Charles Wellesley, brother and 
heir-presumptive of the Duke of Wellington, died at an early hour on 
Saturday morning at Conholt Park, Wilts. His Lordship was the young- 
est of the two sons of the Jate illustrious Duke of Wellington, and was 
born January 16, 1808, at Dublin. The deceased entered the army in 
June 1824, and remained until he obtained the regimental rank of Major, 
when he went on half-pay for three years. He accompanied his regi- 
ment, the 15th Foot, to Canada, on the outbreak of the rebellion. He 
returned in 1840, in command as Lieutenant-Colohel of that corps, from 
which he retired in March 1845. His Lordship was for several years in 
the House of Commons, having represented South Hants from August 
1842, to July 1852. At the general election that year he was elected for 
Windsor, ic conjunction with Mr. C. W. Grenfell. In February, the fol- 
lowing year, he resigned from inability, owing to loss of sight, to attend 
to his Parliamentary duties. In politics his Lordship was what is termed 
a “ Liberal-Conservative,”’ voted for free-trade, and all the great pro- 
gressive measures of the late Sir Robert Peel. During the Administration 
of that eminent statesman he held the appointment of Chief Equerry and 
Clerk-Marshal to her Majesty, which he resigned in July 1846. Lord 
Charles accompanied the Earl of Wilton’s special mission to Dresden in 
September 1842 to invest the late King of Saxony with the Order of the 
Garter. He married July 9, 1844, Augusta Sophia Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of the late — Hon. Henry M. Pierrepont, by whom, who 
survive his Lordship, he has left issue four children, two sons and two 
daughters. The deceased nobleman was for a period aide-de-camp to the 
late Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge.—Daily News, Oct. 11 


and Lieutenant Fletcher of the 100th Regiment. It is not yet decided 
where the dépot of the regiment will be placed.—Tole, the trai- 
torous deserter from the 7th Fusileers before Sebastopol, has not 
yet been brought before a Court-Martial. The absence of his corps 
in the East renders it difficult to procure clear evidence nst 
him.—Sir Duncan M‘Gregor has retired from the post of Inspecto: ne- 
ral of Irish Constabul. He is to be succeeded by Col. Wood, some 
time Dep. Adjt.-Gen—Major-Gen. W. L. Williams, has succeeded Lord 
West in command of the 2d Infantry Brigade at Shorncliffe—Col. Stot- 
herd, late Commanding Engineer, has been app. to Dover, v. Col. Ward, 

rom. to Maj.-Gen.—Major Bellairs, unatt., is app. D. A. G. in Dublin, v. 

vt.-Maj. Hillier.—Bvt.-Col. Stérling, C.B., has succeeded Bvt.-Col. Ali- 
son as Military Secretary to Lord Clyde; and Lieut. the Hon. J. C. Dor- 
mer, 13th Regt., is Aide-de-Camp to his lordship, v. Sterling —The unat- 
tached pay of £600, which has become available vy the death of Major- 
Gen. Dundas, C.B., is conferred upon Lieut.-Gen. Mercer, R.A.; and the 
grant of £100 per annum for “ distinguished service,” which Lleut.-Gen. 
Mercer will relinquish, upon Maj..Gen. England.—By the death of Maj. 
Gen. Lord Charles Wellesley, the foliowing promotions take place : Col. 
B. F. Dalton Wilson, to be Maj.-Gen. ; Lieut.-Col. Rawdon Vassall, to be 
Col. ; Maj. Lillie, Ceylon Rifles, to be Lieut.-Col. 


War-Orrice, Ocr. 15.—3d Lt Drags: Lt Goff to be Capt, v Sitwell, who ret 
Cor Phibbs to be Lt. 13th: J White, Gent, to be Cor. Ro Artil: Gent 
Cadets to be Lts, L aye. C H Hamilton, A J Shuttleworth, A L C Smithett, 
RJ Bramly, A W F Campbell, L H Noyes, G W C Rothe, B de » 
. Royal Eags: Sec Capt Chesney to be Capt, v Mann, 
sec list ; Lt Stuart to be Sec Capt. 3d Ft: En W to be Lt; 

to be En; Lt Letts to be Adjt ; Lt Breedon to be Instr of M 
Lt, v Grinlinton, who ret. 8th: En Waeeley 
19th: Lt Reynolds, Donegal Mil, tobe En. 23d: Byt- Gordon, 7 
Capt, v Geddes, who ex ;-P Aston has been rem, H M haviag n0 
occasion for his services. 25th: En Stabbs to be Lt, wpe Lary 
Adjt. 45th: En Smith to be Lt; Lt Blair to be Adjt. 52d: Capt 
py MM, eens ret on f-p; Lt to be Capt. : Lt. 
2d Royal k Mil, to be 72d: -Maj Thom: be En. 
Lt Gregg to be Capt, v Gordon, dec; En Hollo to 95th : 
Sat per’ ven bis Crem. 98th: En West to be Capt 
ER A 

m N w- 
Bishard we Uk ela A Os ante, Fo Daa 
» v Bvt Wi on f-p. 

CB, 75th Ft, to be Col ; Byt-Lt-Col 


, ret, fp 53d, to be 
Capt Leslie, 99th, to be Maj. sence 

Navy. 
The total number of ships of war belonging to 


mission is 276, carrying 4,628 guns, and 
this number 52 are on the East India and 
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A Ce .esratep YorksHmreman.—Baron Ward, the famed Yorkshire 

oom, who played so prominent a part at the Court of Parma, died on 

onday night at Vienna, The history of this extraordinary man is full 
of remarkable events. He left Yorkshire as a boy in the pay of Prince 
Lichtenstein of Hungary, and after a four years’ successful career on the 
turf at Vienna, as jockey, he became employed by the then reigning 
Duke of Lucca. He was at Lucca promoted from the stable to be valet 
to His Royal Highness. This service he performed up to 1846. About 
that period he was made Master of the Horse to the Ducal x 
Eventually he became Minister of the Household and Minister of Finance, 
which office he held when the Duke abdicated in 1848. At this period 
he became an active agent of Austria Lvs bd revolution. As Austria 
triumphed he returned to Parma as Prime Minister, and negotiated the 
abdication of Charles II., and placed the youthful Charles IL. on the 
throne, who, it will be remembered, was assassinated before his own pa- 
lace in 1854. I should have observed, as soon as Charles III. came to the 
throne, the then Baron Ward was sent to Germany by his patron as Minis- 
ter-Plenipotentiary, to represent Parma at the Court of Vienna. This 
post he held up to the time of his royal patron’s tragical end. When the 
ag Duchess-Regent assumed State authority, Ward retired from = 
ic life and took to agricultural pursuits in the Austrian domino 
Without any educational foundation he contrived to write and speak 
German, French, and Italian, and conducted the affairs of State with 
considerable cleverness, if not with remarkable straightforwardness. 
Baron Ward was married to an humble person at Vienna and has left 
a more 
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, Arthur Stretton, Esq., Asst-Surgeon lst Batt. 60th Rifles. 
Bacon Testi Pyke, Esq., tieat EN-—Aypomont in the 
Esq., of the 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Hay Mackenzie Cromarty——At Mussoorie, Col. 
Frazer, C.B., ma late at Agra, and officiating 
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Mr. Konrad Haber has sent us a very fire half length of General Scott, 
engraved by himself on stone. Engraved, we say, not drawn ; graved, 
not lithographed. And this is a remarkable innovation, well worth the 
notice of amateurs. There is the fineness, the firmness, the texture, the 
effect of a steel plate ; but the operation is less tedious, and consequently 
not so costly. Mr. Huber must be dexterous in his art. If we remember 
rightly he executed Darley’s beautiful outline illustrations of Margaret. 


For more than a year past we have had laying by us the following 
article on Delecluze’s Louis David, his School, and his Time. It treats of an 
artist, superseded in a great measure, but who enjoyed a high reputation 
in his day, and is associated with the memoirs of a wonderful epoch. 

David may be considered as the reconstructor of the whole fabric of 
French Art. Ifthe French school of the seventeenth century had not 

ur of that of the ci isti, considerable vigour of invention 
and distinction of style cannot be denied to the artists of that period, 
above all to Poussin, who was wortby to be the contemporary of Riche- 
lieu and of Corneille and to have adorned the beginning of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth. A century later we find other and less reputable 
Louis’s and Richelieus ; while in a corresponding manner Art, in the 
hands of a Boucher, had become merely subsidiary to the decoration of 
the abodes of the volaptuary. The works of this and similar artists have 
been 80 hardly dealt with by Diderot, that little more remains to be said 
of a school now historically interesting, as reflecting the costume and 
manners of a remarkable age of intellectual acumen and moral degrada- 
tion. The works of Boucher and Vanloo will never create the smallest 
emotion in the human heart. They were in their place as decorations 
of the boudoir of the danseuse and the cabinet of the financier. But they 
are full of technical prettinesses, and, although for half-a-century under 
the ban of déconsidération, they are once more in full fashion, with the 
porcelain of Dresden, Sevres, and Capo di Monte. 

David, who headed the classical revolt against these men (in genre, the 
innovator was Greuze), was in every respect a revolutionary painter. 
In politics, he was Jacobin to the core ; and in his severe and conscien- 
tious anatomical studies, his admirable drawing, and his systematic re- 
jection of the sensual, even to the repudiation of brilliant colour—the 

egitimate partner of form—we see the Puritan of art, as contrasted with 

his pretty sensuous predecessors of the eighteenth century. Nor was 
David’s sphere of power confined to politics and art. It included so- 
ciety and manners. He brought into the fullest vogue the externals of 
antiquity, from the coiffure of a De Staél and a Recamier to that meagre 
fashion of chairs and tables now called “Style de l’Empire.”’ This se- 
cond Classiciem of France (unlike that of the seventeenth century, which 
seized the spirit of antiquity) was more outward than inward, and, as 
M. Granier de Cassagnac observes, lay in mere paraphernalia. People 
studied the material facts of Plutarch and Winckelmann ; they did not 
live in daily communion with the poets as the men of the seventeenth 
century had done. It was a fashion for the eyes, not a religion for the 
intellect. 

This second Classicism had scarcely attained its climax when it was 
undermined by the schools of actual life and of so-called Romanticism, 
that followed in the wake of Chateaubriand, the Schlegels, Scott, and a 
host of poets of the last half-century, and the representatives of which 
were David’s own pupils, beginning with Gros—the painter of the im- 
mortal combats of the period—and Gerard, whose picture of the en- 
trance of Henri Quatre into Paris was, properly speaking, the beginning 
of the Romantic school in French painting, or, as we should call it, the 
preference of modern history and actual life to ancient. In spite of this 
revolution of taste, and in spite of the histrionic caricature of Guérin, 
which (notwithstanding their vast erudition) threw discredit on the re- 
publican and imperial school of Classicism, and in spite of David’s own 
acknowledged defects in colour, in ingenuousness, and in rendering the 
electricity of vitality, this painter still occupies one of the first niches 
in the Pantheon of Gallican Art ; and therefore his biography was, with 
all respect for several previous attempts, a vacuum still to be filled up. 

The first requisite of a biography is, that, independently of execution, 
the raw material of adventure be good. In this case the stuff is excel- 
lent ; for, if David stamped his age with some of its peculiarities, his own 
destiny bears the ineffaceable impress of the events of his period. He 
was not like a Goethe, a spectator from an Olympic elevation of the 
combats and combatants below. David was in them and among them. 

The man we have described—who, from being a pupil of Pompeo Battoni, 
headed the classical revolt—was also the firm friend and admirer of 
Robespierre,—then the salaried illustrator of the pomps of the first Napo- 
leon, the master, teacher, and friend of such pupils as Granet, Gros, Giro- 
det, Gerard, Isabey senior, Leopold Robert, and Ingres,—and, lastly, the 
ci-devant conventional regicide in exile, which was the more acutely felt 
as falling on David at a period of life too advanced to permit of new 
plans, new social relations, and new studies, after a severance from those 
of the previous quarter of a century, brought about by one of the most 
inary political restorations that history records. 

“ Louis David, son Ecole et son Temps,” is an agreeable and intelli- 
gently written work, by a man who has not only a sound practical and 
critical knowledge of French Art, but who, without being a brilliant 
writer, has the pleasant literary forms of an “ habitué de bureaux d’es- 
prit.’ But why has he given us so doll and uniateresting an Introduc- 
tion? Why have we for a frontispiece that opaque sketch of David’s 
pupil Btienne? Four long chapters @- of we cannot tell what, ex- 
cept that we have a vague notion that the quintessence of this introduc- 
tory matter oa to have found its own place in the biography pro- 
per of David himself. Once clear of these icebergs, the navigation is 
pleasant enough. 

David was the son of an ironmonger, and first saw the light, at Paris, 
in 1748. His father having been killed in a duel when the son was ten 

ears of age, the youth was early taught the golden lesson of self-reliance. 

g his education at the Collége des Quatre Nations, he covered his 
class-book with drawings and gave unmistakeable signs of a calling for 
Art. ais was, therefore, made to Boucher for a place of pupil 
in his studio ; but age induced the artist to decline the teaching of the 
= who was destined to dethrone his system and ideas. David, there- 
‘ore, became a pupil of Vien, who still occupies a respectable, although 
not a high, place in the hemicycle of French Art. The progress of David 
was rapid ; and, at the fifth contest, he carried off the so-called prize of 
Rome, a sort of travelling fellowship of Gallican Art, which secures a 
residence of some years in Italy at the State expense, and which provides 
for youthfal capacity that framework of artificial culture which the artist 
can subsequently fill up according to individual bent. The result has 
shown the excellence of the system. None go abroad who have not 
shown indisputable proofs of capacity, and all those weary barriers that 
poverty interposes between an ariist and his satisfactory self-formation 
are cleared at a single leap. 

The native school of Italy had died a natural death in the seventeenth 
century. Some few great works of Raphael Mengs (still admired at Mad- 
rid) were those of a German artist, for the Spanish market. In the pro- 
ductions of Pompeo Battoni we see manufacture on existing models and 
pati but not a ray of the genius of invention. But David made good 
use of his time in learning more perfectly some of the mechanical parts 
of his profession, His drawing was so good that old Pompeo Battoni 
bequeathed him his palette. David saw at once the great influence that 
the exhumation of the antique statuary had had upon the cinquecentisti, 
and rushed with ardour inte that cold, conventional antique, which he 
rarely shook off. 

» On David’s return to Paris in 1780 everything conspired to make him 
a classical painter, and avert him from the mirroring of actual life ; the 
school of which was then re nted by Greuze, to whom Diderot had 
rendered such justice, but with moderate effect on the public mind. La 
Harpe trampeted the of Greece and Rome, Madame Roland de- 
voured Platarch, and David, who had pored over Winckelmann, exe- 
Cuted in succession those works which make him the regenerator and re- 
constructor of modern French art by conscientious severity and correct- 
ness of drawing. But his sobriety was excessive. All brilliancy, from 
the spl of Paul Veronese to the rainbow courtisannerie of 
Vanloo, was forbidden with puritanical rigour, and however much one 


ms respect his satipathy for the exaggeration of Michael Angelo and | Revue des Deux 


one would ly be content to see a little more of their 
= Re arp ne and animation in his works. 
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Horaces,” ordered by M. de Marigoy under Louis Quinze, executed at 
Then the * Death of Socrates.” 
, Surrounded by his disciples, is about to receive the fa- 
tal cup from the executioner. In this great compositiou 


wey Socrates holding the cup which the executioner had presented to 
im, but André Chenier said “ No, no; Socrates, entirely absorbed by 
the great thoughts which he is expressing, ought to stretch out his hand 
for the cup, but not receive it until he has finished speaking.” 

In 1789, the year of the Assembly of the States-General, David pro- 
duced his “‘ Bratus returning to his home after the Condemnation of his 
Son,”—a picture ordered for the king, who was 60 soon to be judged by 
David himself. All these pictures were executed with great accuracy of 
costume and still life. They influenced the manners of the period. Hair 
powder was thrown aside. In furniture, the undulating contours of the 
style of Louis Quinze, which is according to what has been called the 
line of beauty (as if beauty did not admit of a straight line or a rectan- 
gle), were set aside for the severe simplicity of the antique. In female 
costume the short waists and robes of Roman matrons, as seen in the 
portraits of Mesdames Tallien and Recamier, followed on the dismissal of 
laced corsets, high heels, and tucked petticoats. 

David assisted his friend Robespierre in preparing the public specta- 
cles of the Revolution. In the widest sense he made himeelf the artist of 
the Revolution,—and gave posterity the precious historical information 
conveyed in such productions as the “ Serment du Jeu de Paume,”’ with 
the portraits of Bailly, Mirabeau, &c. He painted the death of Marat by 
Charlotte Corday as the martyrdom of a saint, and proposed in the Con- 
vention that the assassinated democrat should have the honours of the 
Pantheon. A few days before the fall of Robespierre David denounced 
the crimes of the agents of despotism. When Robespierre descended 
from the tribune after making the speech that drew down his condemna- 
tion, David said, “ If you drink the hemlock, I will drink it with you.” 
When the hero of the Revolution fell David was thrown into prison, and 
but for Legendre and Thibeaudeau would have been guillotined.—7o be 
concluded next week. 

—— 


THE “ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” ON ENGLISH ROMANCE. 


Burns’ prayer that we might be enabled to see ourselves as others see 
us, has been answered by the great modern diffusion of periodical litera- 
ture toa very surprising extent. We receive from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, and from quarter to quarter, end- 
less information as to what different people think of us. To say nothing 
of novels—the principal aim of which may be described as that of giving 
brilliant exhibitions of almost every conceivable type of character, ac- 
companied by the broadest hints ss to the opinion whieh the writer en- 
tertains of them—writers of every calibre are constantly racking their 
ingenuity to discover points of national or individual character which 
they may take for the texts of direct special disquisition. Aninstance of 
this is afforded by an article in the last number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, in which a writer, who adopts the signature of Arthur Dudley, 
gives us a dissertation on “ Anglo-Saxon Romance,” suggested by a re- 
view of Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, Jt’s Never’ too Late to Mend, and Mr. 
Emerson’s English Traits. The general purport of the article is that the 
two books which we have mentioned may be accepted as faithful ac- 
counts of the English—or rather, to use the author’s own phrase, of the 
Anglo-Saxons—and that Mr. Reade, in particular, has succeeded in seiz- 
ing and in portraying very happily the leading points in our national 
character. The writer is of opinion that the basis of this character is 
rightly indicated in these works as being a combination of great ro- 
mance with immense force of will, and that its most characteristic sphere 
of action in the present day is to be found in colonization, and whatever 
is analogous to it. Love, we are told, is the great mainspriog of all En- 
glish conduct. To marry the woman he loves is the great object which 
every young Englishman proposes to himself. It is this which drives 
young Englishmen all over the world, and inclines them to undertake 
every sort of difficult and dangerous enterprise, and gives the nation that 
intense energy of will which distinguishes it from every other race in the 
world, Towards the end of the article, the author qualifies the romance 
of this theory by bringing us down to very prosaic considerations. If 
emigration ceased to be available for “les cadets de famille,’’ we should 
have to give up the “law of primogeniture ;” and that would involve 
the sacrifice of love-matches, which would degrade the national charac- 
ter and destroy the force of the national will. It is curious to find that, 
after all, the rule in Shelley’s case and Fearne on Contingent Remain- 
ders are the true basis of our national greatness. 

The whole theory, from beginning to end, is an odd instance of that 
ingenious, moderate, and cultivated extravagance which is so common in 
the present day, and which the popularity of such writers as Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Reade—and they have much in common—has a strong tendency 
to produce. Every single member of the theory is a caricature of the 
most delusive nature. To begin at the beginuing, why substitute the 
word “ Anglo Saxon” for “English?” It is a mere American vulgar- 
ism, and a very incorrect one. There neither is, nor ever was, such a 
race as the Anglo-Saxons. The Angles lived in one part of England, 
and the Saxons in another ; they were mixed up with Celts, Danes, and 
Norman ; and all these and some other tribes had been fused into a stock 
as completely national and individual as any race in the world, and 
radically distinct from any one of its component members, for fall 500 
years before there was a single English colony in North America. The 
Americans might as well call themselves Welsh, Scotchmen, or York- 
shiremen, as Anglo-Saxons ; and as there is no more difference between 
an Englishman and an Anglo-Saxon, ia the modern and vulgar sense of 
the word, than there is between a Frenchman and a native of France, we 
infinitely prefer the older, the simpler, and the more honourable title. 
Passing from this common but somewhat offensive misnomer, can any- 
thing be more characteristic of the loose way in which people speculate 
in the present day about national character than the choice of two such 
writers as Mr. Reade and Mr. Emerson as guides on the subject? Mr. 
Emerson’s English Traits is a mere set of oratorical commonplaces, such 


‘as American lecturers delight in, made to look striking by the artifice of 


turning them into direct assertions, Mr. Emerson had obviously filled 
his head with a conception of the regular stage Englishman—a man of 
immense will and vigour, full of quick feeling and animal spirits, a sort 
of incarnation of the lust of the eye and the pride of life. So completely 
had he taken up this notice, that he implies in different passages of his 
book that Englishmen either do or lately did habitually sell their wives, 
that we man our fleet by press-gangs, and that we still visit heretics with 
secular punishment. Having got his theory of England and the English, 
he coolly affirms that he derived it from his observations made during a 
visit to England, which, if we remember rightly, lasted only a few months. 
His book is mere words. It would take many years to collect the evi- 
dence necessary to prove a single page of it. 
As for Mr. Reade’s novels, if there is one thing about them clearer than 
another, it is that they are written entirely on French models. The vio- 
lent situations, the glaring colours, the short sentences, the swagger and 
the bombast are all imitations of M. Dumas. It is hard to understand 
the simplicity which can accept It’s Never too late to Mend as a series of pic- 
tures of English men and women as they are. We will venture to say 
that not a single character nor a single transaction in the whole book 
can be acoupted asa fair representation of English life. The most fa- 
vourable account which can be given of it is that it is a clever and well- 
constructed but violent melodrama, always trembling upon the verge of 
absurdity, and not unfrequently falling over it. It closely resembles the 
de Monte Cristo or the Trois Mousquetaires and it would be just as 
absurd to draw general conclusions about the French character from the 
sayings and doings of Dantés, or Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, as to attach 
any importance to the proceedings of the many heroes of Ji’s Never too 
late to Mend. It is, however, upon the foundation that the critic‘ems of 
the writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes principally repose, though their 
relation to them is rather that of a sermon to a text than that of a ver- 
dict to evidence. For example, Mr. Reade makes George Fielding, the 
farmer, emigrate to Australia with Mr. Winchester the young squire, be- 
cause both of them are in love, and want to make money enough to mar- 
td ; and M. Dadley remarks that nothing can be more “ typical” than 
e way in whieh the young aristocrat and the farmer understand each 
other, or than the motive which acts upon each of them. We do not 
blame Mr. Reade for following the canons of his art. Of course, every 
one is in love in a novel, and all his actions flow from that fact. Of 
course, moreover, people make confidences to each other in such situa- 
tions which they never make in real life. If they did not do so, how 
could the readers of the novel know what they were about? But it is 
surely the height of simplicity for a serious writer in a journal like the 
Mondes to found upon such transparent literary artifices the 
strange conclusions to which we have referred. Can any reasonable per- 
son seriously maintain that the great bulk of the emigrants who have 
left this country for the colonies went therejbecause they were in love? 
A large proportion of the early settlers went because they could not help 
it. Felony, and not love, was their ruling passion, and the Crown Courts 
had much more to do with their exodus than the law of primogeniture. 
Love is, indeed, referred to in the literature of the emigrants, but it is 
not in an exulting tone. . The following was one of the most popular ut- 
terances of the early colonial muse :— 
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The first idea of David had been to{ 


My curse rest on you, Justice Bailey 
“and gentlemen of the Jury aleo, : 


For transporting me from the arms of my Polly 

For twenty long years, as you know. 
Even when we come to what one of the Governors ealled with exquisite, 
and, let us hope, unconscious irony, “ the undetected part of the popu- 
lation,”’ we shall find that they belonged, for the most part, to a class 
which has little to do with romance. The hundreds of thousands who 
left this country in 1847 and 1848 were mostly composed of starving 
Irishmen, who had loved not wisely, but too well—as their enormous 
families and the potato famine conclusively proved. The Emigration 
Office had plenty of work in those days, but it was not, either as related 
to England or to Ireland, of a very romantic character. Many thou- 
sands of poor men and women went to Canada, or to Australia, not in 
order to marry, but in order to live. The next great tide of emigration 
set in the gold discoveries; and there, again, there could be no possibi- 
lity of mistake as to the motive which took people abroad. It was the 
combined action of the thirst for excitement and thirst for rapid and 
doubtful gain. There were, no doubt, a considerable sprinkling of cadets 
de famille amongst this class of emigrants, but it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that any large number of them went abroad in order to return and 
marry at home. In every instance it was a daring, and for educated 
men it was generally a rash action to go to the gold diggings, but it 
would in almost every case have been mere hair-brained folly for such a 
man to go there if he meant to come back rich enough to be married. 
In almost every case such a step would have been equivalent to break- 
ing off an-engagement, for it amounted simply to investing a man’s 
whole property in buying a lottery-ticket at the antipodes, and going 
there to look after it. There is one kind of emigration which is confined 
to persons who may be called cadets de famille, and it is worth noticing 
that, in deciding upon it, the yreepons of marriage has never in any in- 
stance any influence whatever. No one goes to India to marry. Till 
quite lately, the choice of the civil service as a profession had to be 
made at sixteen or seventeen, and the young civilian was on his way out 
before he was twenty. 

No one, of course, either can deny, or would wish to deny, that the 
adoption of the principle that marriage ought to be based on mutual at- 
tachment, and not on money considerations, is a most important element 
in the English character, nor that it tends to enrich and fortify it; but 
instead of its being the basis of our national energy it is only one of its 
manifestations. Noone would marry for money, instead of marrying 
for love, if he had confidence in his power of earning what money he 
wanted. It is the energy which causes the marriages, and not the mar- 
riages which cause the energy ; and both the one and the other would 
survive, with perfect indifference, the repeal of that wonderful “ law of 
primogeniture” which is in the singular position of being the palladium 
of all that we hold most dear, though it is not encumbered with the at- 
tribute of existence. 

Even with respect to the energy of the English character, we must al- 
together repudiate Mr, Reade’s evidence in favour of it. A man who 
writes a novel gives people strong characters, just as he gives them 
great muscular strength, but the one is just as unreal as the other. M. 
Dadley accepts all Mr. Reade’s personages with a good faith which is 
astounding. He even goes so far as to assert that when Mr. Eden, the 
handsome and noble clergyman, writes letters full of the most elaborate 
unction and apostolic beniguity toa pretty girl who is engaged to be 
married to a man in Australia, he is doing nothing but what is perfect] 
right and natural in an “ Anglo Saxon” point of view, and that suc 
“holy friendships” are both common and honourable in England. “ Tell 
it not to the fathers and brothers of England,” as the Zimes observed to 
Mr. Gresley. IfSusan’s letters had been discovered by her father or 
mother, the “ holy friendship” would have had to come to a very ortho 
dox, or to a very abrupt conclusion upon the shortest possible notice. In 
his saintliness, as in his energy and his love, Mr. Reade is a sort of lite- 
rary Jack Pudding. Ie makes English people do all sorts of surprising 
things, just as he made French people, elephants, and hyenas exaggerate 
what he conceived to be their natures. But the exaggeration only at- 
tracts by its extravagance—it conveys no notion of the truth. A person 
who had seen a picture of a giant as tall and black, as the song says, as 
Rouen steeple, would have no better notion of a tall man than his neigh- 
bours. Strength of character, like strength of body, isa very complex 
thing, and its nature cannot be inferred from any number of novels. 
They are not the materials from which sound opinions can be formed as 
to the character of a great nation. Long personal experience and very 
wide reading is the only means of obtaining that knowledge, and, ia 
point of fact, no one does possess it except in a very limited and partial 
manner. No human creature can say what the English national charac- 
ter really is, any’more than he can tell what the Atlantic Ocean looks 
like. Ifa man will look into himself, he will find that even in that mi- 
crocosm there are mysteries enough to reduce him to helpless silence ; 
and how is it possible that he should ever know what is the aggregate 
result of the twenty or thirty millions of inaccessible mysteries which 
collectively constitute the nation to which he belongs, except in their 
broadest and vaguest results ? 


ee 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 

Sir,—In your highly amusing review of ‘‘ Capgrave’s Henries” (copied 
into last week’s Albion) you give some ludicrous specimens of the mysti- 
cal interpretation of common occurrences, so frequent among writers of 
that age, and you put into Mr. Thackeray’s mouth a very humourous 
parody of the same style in an imaginary chronicle of George IV. It is 
not surprising that writers of the middle ages should have indulged in 
such fanciful speculations on the mystical meaning of names and things, 
when we consider from what sources they derived both their ideas and 
their style. Capgrave was an Augustinian friar ; and, as such, was no 
doubt familiar with, nay, probably fed upon, the writings of the great 
founder of his order. Now, in spite of the modern English translation of 
the “ Library of the Fathers,” I question whether many of your readers 
devote much time to patristical theology ; yet, without referring to those 
ancient writers, it is impossible to conceive the marvellous powers of 
imagination, the refined exercises of intellectual and spiritual subtlety, 
which some of them display in their interpretations of Scripture. Take 
for example thejfollowing explanation given by St. Augustine of the num- 
ber 153, the number of the fishes taken in the miraculous draught re- 
corded in St. John, xxi. He assumes it to signify the numerical symbol 
of Grace added to the Law, and supports his theory by the following 
calculation. The number which denotes the Law is of course ten, that 
being the number of the Ten Commandments. To this he adds the mys- 
tical number seven, which represents the sevenfold operations of the Holy 
Spirit, and is therefore taken as a symbol of Grace. So, then, we have 
got 17 out of the 153; bat how are we to make upthesum total? Why, 
by adding together all the numerals ia 17—thus, 14+-2+3-++-4+45-++6+7 
4849-+410-4+114124+134+14415-4+16+417=153, Whatever may be 
thought of the soundness of this interpretation no one can deny its in 
nuity, and in these days of dry Biblical criticism it is refreshing to let 
the imagination rove sometimes among the green pastures of antiquity. 

But this specimen of interpretation, which, to say the least of it, is not 
contrary to Cocker, reads tame and dull after the marvellous explana- 
tion given by Gregory the Great, in his famous treatise on the book of 
Job, of the mystical sense in which the rhinoceros or unicorn is men- 
tioned in cap. xxxix., v. 9 ;—“ Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee ?”” 
Here Job is taken to represent the church, and the unicorn or rhinoceros 
earthly princes, whose power the church is to employ for the purpose of 
crushing “ the clods of the valleys””—i.c., heretics and unbelievers, under 
her feet. But the mode in which the said rhinoceros is to be tamed is the 
most remarkable part of the process. “ For,” says St. Gregory, “ the 
rhinoceros is said to be of such great strength as not to be taken by any 
skill of hunters. But, as those persons assert who have striven with labo- 
rious investigation in describing the natures of animals, a virgin is placed 
before it, who opens to it her bosom as it approaches, in which, having 
put aside all its ferocity, it lays down its head, and is thus suddenly 
found, as it were, unarmed by those by whom it is sought to be taken.” 
Having noticed this curious phenomenon in natural history St. mone A 
proceeds to draw from it an illustration of St. Paul’s conversion. He 
com the Apostle in his unconverted state to the rhinoceros, and our 
L rd Himself to the virgin by whom he was tamed. “ The virgin doubt- 
less opened her bosom to the rhinoceros when the uncorrupted wisdom 
of God disclosed to Saul the mystery of the Incarnation by speaking from 
Heaven.” 

In his Chronicles of England, or, rather, in his chronology of the world, 
our friend Capgrave has overlooked an interesting passage in the history 
of the generation of Adam, which, with your leave, I will supply. Cap- 
ve attributes the murder of Abel to the “envy of Cain, because our 
showed tokens of love to him for his true tything.” Jewish Tal- 
mudists give a somewhat more romantic account of the matter. 4 
say that Eve was in the habit of beariog twins, a boy and a girl, at 
birth, and the rule laid down was, that the boy ot one pair should marry 
the girl of another. It so ha however, that Cuia, iostead of mar- 








rying his brother Abel’s twin sister, chose to murry his own, because she 
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pon Abel’s remonstrating with him for 
this breach of family discipline Cain slew him. 

Your reviewer, ia his Capgravian memoir of worms IV., might have 
borrowed a hint from a writer less imaginative than the Austin , and 
less eon | than Thackeray ; I mean Dr. Wade, who, in his useful 
compendium of “ British History,” sums up the virtues of that monarch 
in a single sentence,—“ His charity was without ostentation—his piety 
without fanaticism.’’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Q. 

— 
CHESS BLINDFOLD. 
(A_Letter from a Fiancée to her Confidential Friend.) 

My Dearest Heren,—The great chess match continues undecided ; 
and I may tell you in the strictest confidence, that neither Charley 
nor me are at all anxious to bring it to a hasty conclusion. We think, 
dear, that the game is far too important a thing to be played carelessly. 
What are you laughiog at io that sly manner, Miss Helen? I detest 


was the prettier of the two, and u 


slyness. 

I do think that it was the cleverest thought that ever entered a per- 
son’s head when Charley came with a description of Mr. Morphy’s goo 
feats with the ehessmen. I suppose that you have been told about them. 
This genileman is a young American lawyer, who, as Charley says, was 
disgusted that his profession would not allow him “to play upon the 
square,” so he took up another that did. He beats almost everybody ; 
but the miraculous thing is, that he plays several games at once, without 
seeing the boards. He sits with his back to his antagonists, and the 
agreement is, that he never looks round, but dictates the moves, that are 
to be made on his side. The other day, in Paris, he played eight games 
at once in this way, and I think he won six of them, and two were drawn, 
which I argpere tag know means that it’s nobody’s game, the parties 
neag in a situation which gives the victory to neither. Is it not won- 
derful ? 


Charley came one day and told us all about this marvellous Mr. Mor- 
phy ; and dear Papa, who never much likes to allow that anything is 
very wonderful, listened in his funny condescending manner, and said 
that it was ingenious, but “ mere knack.’ He said that he had no doubt 
that with a little thought he could manage the feat himself. Charley 
very artfully pretended to believe this, and suggested that it should be 
tried, and that he and I should play against Papa and Mamma, they not 
being allowed to see the board. Papa having thrown out the challenge 
eould hardly retreat with honour; and Mamma, of course, dear thing, 
does everything that everybody asks her. 

So the match was arranged, and I send you a little sketch of our posi- 
tions, that you may quite understand why Charley and I think the amuse- 
ment the most delightfal one in the world. Neither Papa nor* Mamma, 
you see, dare look round, and as it would not do for them to heai the rea- 
sons upon which our moves are founded, Charley is obliged to sit very 
near to me and speak to me in whispers. Do you not agree with me, 
that blind chess is a most capital invention? Charley says I am to tell 

ou to tell your brother Frederick, that the game might be called 
lind Hookey, which I repeat without understanding. 

Our enemies have had two nights of it, and have come to the eleventh 
move. I need not say that Papa has long since plunged the game into 
inextricable confusion, or that Charley takes care that he shall never 
know it, and means to arrange the men at the last so as to give him the 
victory. But, as Charley justly says, the game must not be hurried. 

I advise you, dearest Helen, to introduce chess into your own family. 
One never knows when anything will turn out useful, but it is always 
well lo be prepared.—Believe me, ever your affectionate, 


BLancuE CASsTLETOP, 
—— 


ENGLISH OARSMEN ON THE CONTINENT. 
In the form of a small item, we published, a fortnight ago, an outline 
of the proceedings here pleasantly detailed. A map of France and Bel- 
gium at hand would render the narrative more entertaining. 


Six English gentlemen have just completed a boating tour from Paris 
to Antwerp through the interior navigations of France and Belgium. 

Their boat, a light four-oared gig (built by King, of Oxford,) named 
the Firefly, had been previously sent to Asnieres, on the Seine. The 
started thence, rowing ——— Paris up the Seine to the junction wi 
the Marne near Charenton ; here they commenced ascending the Marne, 
and soon encountered the first of the numerous weirs built for purposes 
of navigation across the river. The gate of this happened to be open, 
and they attempted to pull through, but were borne back by the of 
water, native spectators derisively shouting. They prepared for a second 
attempt. “Get ready,” said the coxswain, “Go!"’ Twenty strokes 
brou ft them to the fall, and after three minutes’ struggle in the turmoil 
the Firefly was steadily proceeding on her upward way. 

‘The first town of consequence on the Marne is Meaux. Ascending 
thence the country becomes more interesting, and the river winds among 
the vineyard-covered hills of the departments of Seine, Marne, Aisne, and 
Marne. Next comes ChAteau Thierry, then Epernay, the intervals being 
thickly studded with pretty villages. At Epernay the Firefly was for- 
saken for a day for a visit to Reims. On starting the crew took the 
Canal Paralléle du Marne to Chalons, 

There the boat being housed the crew wound their way up the town to 
the hotel, puzzling, as usual, the staring inhabitants. On shore they 
were generally taken for shipwrecked mariners of some kind ; and afloat, 
sometimes for engineers surveying the rivers with a view to establish an 
English steamboat company, or oftener for two “ Milors,” rowed by four 
unhappy domestiques, rejoicing in the position of galley slaves. 

On approaching the larger towns they generally rowed a “ spurt ”’ up 
to the bridge or principal quay, one of the party playing on his cornet 
the national anthem, or “ Rule Britannia ;” yet sometimes good taste 
overcame patriotism, and, while they astonished the native eyes by the 
shape and speed of their boat, they propitiated the native ears with 
the notes of “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 

From Chalons they proceeded to Bar-le-Duc, and thence by the Canal 
du Marne au Rhino, passed upwards of 100 locks and a tunnel two miles 
and a-half long, to Void, near which the Meuse passes under the canal. 
A native gentleman whom they met here told them that the river was 
too small, and that shallows and weeds would prevent their progress. 
They thanked him for this cheerful information, saying that they should 
nevertheless make the attempt, and requested the pleasare of his com- 
pany for a few miles to see how they got on. At 6 next morning he met 
them at the boat, and placing the lightest of the crew in front of the bow 
seat gave the place of honour tothe Frenchman. They pulled “ all they 
knew” for five miles along the canal, and on reaching the aqueduct car- 
vied the boat down to what Murray speaks of as the infant Meuse ; for 150 





In passing one of these under repair the coxswain suddenly saw a huge 
heavy plank left as a foot bridge across the river. ‘Stop her hard all!’’ 
cried he ; but the stream was too quick and shallow, the crew could not 
hold her ; 10 seconds and she must dash bow on to the beam ; but No. 3 
has j overboard, and with an activity well known in the Kent 
“ eleven” has rushed on and lifts the plank one second before the Firefly 
shoots under. He has saved the boat. 

They shortly after crossed the frontier into Belgium. The Belgian 
Minister in London had most courteously given them a letter to the Cus- 
tom-house authorities, and instructions had also been forwarded from 
head-quarters to allow them to pass at once, without any examination of 
luggage or duty for the boat ; the douanier only therefore politely wished 
them a pleasant voyage. They arrived at the picturesque Bel, town 
of Dinant, then at Namur. The scenery of this part is well known to 
travellers, and though vastly inferior to that above is very well worth 
visiting. Huy was their next halting-place, then Liege, and finally, pass- 
ing the Dutch frontier, with equal ease, through the kind intervention of 
the Dutch Minister, who had forwarded like orders in their favour, they 
arrived at Maestricht, in Holland. 

Starting next along the canal for Antwerp they arrived at Bree, en- 
gaged here a man with a horse to start at 3 next morning and tow them 
till breakfast time. Now, towing required great care, for the horse when 
flogged started off with a rush, and one of the crew had to let out line, or 
a broken towing poll, or a capsize must have resulted ; it was like the 
run of a fine salmon, They breakfasted at a village, rowed hard and 
fast all the hot day, reaching Herinthals at 8 o’clock; here they dined, 
and then had to decide whether to push on at once for Antwerp and gain 
a day, or sleep where they were. It was put to the vote, the comet 
offered an additional attraction to the novelty of nocturnal boating, and 
a | determined to proceed. 

hey secured a post horse and postillion, and started at 10 o’clock. 
The various lock keepers were aroused from diverse intensity of slumber. 
At 2 o’clock in the morning it began to rain hard, the first interruption 
to the glorious weather they had hitherto enjoyed, and at 7, wet and 
weary with 26 hours’ uninterrupted boating, they arrived at Antwerp. 
The boat was at once carted through the town to the steamer for London, 
and thus this del'ghtfal four weeks’ tour was concluded. Though it 
might be wanting, perhaps, in the excitement of a voyage across the At- 
lantic in a cockle shell, yet it was interesting and amusing in the highest 
degree throughout, most healthful and invigorating, not too trying to the 
purse, and confidently to be recommended to others as a first-rate mode 
of spending a vacation. 

At breakfast at the hotel the crew, not without inward individual ten- 
dencies to the “ blues,’’ dissolved itself, for the voyage of the Firefly had 
become a passed dream. 

— 


Tue Importance or Aruietic Exercises.—The gymnasium was 
quite as essential a portion of Greek education as the school-room, and 
the limbs of youths and even of grown men were as vigorously trained 
in athletic exercises as their brains in arithmetic, rbetoric, or philosophy. 
It was a wise and sound policy which led the ancients thus to value the 
bodily health and vigour that are to be gained by good pbysical train- 
ing ; and the minds and frames of men now-a-days would be far healthier 
and their lives far happier if the same honour were now paid to skill 
and strength in physical exercises, and if the whole population were as 
carefully aided and encouraged in the pursuit of active sports as were 
the citizens of the Greek republics. Our contemporaries have, indeed, 
far more need of such physical education than the ancients had. The 
work of ancient days was generally ery 3 men seldom were called 
upon to labour in-doors, and the toil of the farmer, or the hardships of 
the sailor and soldier, served to develop the limbs and strengthen the 
sinews of the race among whom the Olympic victors were held in honour. 
But, while men labour in close workships or ill-ventilated factories, and 
while children are brought up to labour at the loom from the age of 9 
or 10 years, we are almost utterly careless of the duty of providing them 
with proper means of bodily exercise and proper encouragement to use 
those means. We build schools for the young ; we patronise mechanics’ 
institutes for the adult. We provide books, stools, and desks to furnish 
the mind and accustom the body to sedentary habits. But we are little 
sedulous to supply our schools with playgrounds, or to furnish the work- 
ing classes with healthful and strengthening recreations. The higher 
classes are better off. As youths, the emulation of the magnificent play- 
grounds of the great public schools initiates them into the love of cricket 
and football, and the universities teach them to boat and to ride. As 
men, they recreate themselves by the fatiguing sports of the Scotch moors 
or by the hearty exercise of the foxhunter. 





Yet too many of them, on leaving school, spend the remainder of their 
lives without exercise of any vigorous kind, and render themselves sickly 
and unhappy by the want of it. This mistake is a terrible one. Not 
only does it render the existing generation far inferior in strength and 
vigour to their hardy ancestors, but it impairs their health and transmits 
weakness and suffering to their offspring. Indeed, considering how men 
now live, and remembering that women hardly ever enjoy any healthful 
bodily training whatsoever, it seems wonderful that the human race does 
not deteriorate faster than it actually seems to do in physical vigour and 
corporeal health. The necessity of bodily education ought to be, to any 
man possessed of common sense and an ordinary amount of physiological 
knowledge, at least as apparent as that of moral or intellectual training. 
Independently of the necessity of bodily health for its own sake no mind 
can be healthy or happy without it. It was recently said by a quaint 
but sensible divine, that it is very difficult for a man with a bad digestion 
to be a good Christian ; and it is certainly far more difficult for him than 
for a man well trained in physical exertion and enjoying sound health to 
be a good citizen and a useful member of society. If these things were 
borne in mind by the philanthropists who are most laudibly anxious for |} 
the education of the classes least able to provide it for themselves, the 
value of their benevolent labours would be more than doubled. In the 
present state of public knowledge and opinion it seems to us that more 
useful is the man who opens a gymnasium than he who endows a college ; 
more valuable he who lays out a playground than he who builds a school. 
— Manchester Guardian. 





Tae Merre or “ Mites Sranpisu.’’—The successful blunder of wri- 
ting in the clumsy lilt which mimics the true hexameter has been re- 
peated in “ Miles Standish ;’’ and, as usual, the attemp! to substitute 
accent for quantity leads to a frequent disregard even of the metrical 
distribution of accents. The best English or German hexameters can 
only be made into verses by scanning instead of reading them, and the 
application of the process will at once sstisfy any accurate observer that, 
in scanning, the natural or customary accent is altogether overruled. If 








yards there was good water, then a shallow over which the water just 

trickled. “I told you so,” saidhe. “ Wait,” said they, as jumping 

overboard they half-dragged half-lifted the boat, impromptu aquatic 
and all, into the deeper water beyond. Next came a dense forest of tall 
rushes like an American prairie ; all turned out again and wandered 

among the reeds, till one of the crew found four inches of water, so mak- 
ing for that spot they hauled the Firefly and the Frenchman through, 
emerging on a goodly reach of two miles; next came a stone weir all 

but dry, with a repetition of obstacles beyond. They all disembarked, 
earried the boat down ready to start again, and retreated to lunch, and 
here the Frenchman was their equal. As they descended the stream the 
various impediments occasioned endless amusement ; the rapids, winding 
and studded with were however more exciting than pleasant ; fre- 
quently mills arrested their progress, but at each receiving courteous as- 
sistance from the “ Miller and his men” the difficulty of carrying round 
was little felt. They visited Commercy, went on to St. Mithiel, the scen- 
ery improviog, and the water becomiog more plentiful as each village 
was 


On arriving at the strongly fortified town of Verdun they found that 
the canal joining the river above with the river below the town was 
elosed, so following the stream till it disappeared under the barred low 
—e the fortifications they were ar ag to row back to a cottage, 
where they left the boat and obtained a guide through the winding earth- 
works to the city gate. A native very kindly lent them a waggon in the 
morning to convey the Firefly round the town. In a rapid between Ver- 
dun and Dun the bow caught a snag. In a moment she swings broadside 
to the rush—if there is not 36 feet of water clear of the snags utter grief 
must be her inevitable and immediate doom ; the crew, helplessly spin- 
ning, await the result. She clears safely through, and stern foremost 
they are hurried to the calmer water below. 

As the river approaches the forest of the Ardennes the scenery becomes 
extraordinarily beautiful, and the distance between Dun and Namar is a 
succession of magnificent views, varying as each fresh bend of the river 
opens out, and resembles the most beautiful parts of the Rhine. 

The party then halted at Monthermé, in the centre of the forest, for one 
night. The next stages included the highly curious fortified towns of 
Sedan and Meziéres, and pretty Givet, the French frontier fortress. At 
some shallow spots the water is concentrated into a narrow channel by 
long artificial embankments, through which the stream rapidly rushes. 


Mr. Longfellow’s hexameters were cut off at the end of the third or 
fourth foot, there would no longer be any trace of metrical arrangement, 
and it is only the recurrence of the terminal quasi-dactyl and spondee, 
always coinciding with the end of a clause or a sentence, which suggests 
the intended sing-song. The following passage in its mutilated state 
reads as unpretending prose :—“ I’m not afraid of bullets, but of a thun- 
dering ‘ No ;’ that I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess it 
so you must grant my request.” It is only when the unperceived inter- 
stices are filled up that the dactylic element partially discloses itself :— 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a cannon ; 

But of a thundering “ No!” point-blank from the mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I’am afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess it ; 

So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant scholar. 

Even in the complete line, it is necessary to make use of an arbitrary 
and unusual accentuation before the syllables can be reduced, except by 
counting, into the required metre. The kind of verse which y nem on 
quantity as distinguished from accent, is impracticable ia any modern 
lan, . The fortunate preservation of the Greek accents may enable 
the hastiest student to ascertain that they were wholly unconnected with 
metre ; and the experiment of reading half-a-dozen Latin hexameters 
with the customary intonation, will show that the compulsory scansion 
of English dactylics indicates a totally different character of metre.— 
Saturday Review 





Tue Frencu Imperiat Master or tat Horse.—It may not be gene- 
rally known that this official is a Scotchman, and a native of this quar- 
ter, belonging, we believe, to Kilwianing. The name he now uses is 
Gamble, but it was originally Alexander Gemmell. His father was an 
innkeeper in Kilwinning, and from a very early age the son had a pas- 
sion for horsemanship, his proficiency in which was the cause of his first 
attracting the notice of the French Emperor, then Louis Napoleon, when 
he was at the famous Eglinton tournament. Besides his position at the 
French Court, Mr. Gamble has had the honour of instructing our own 
Princess-Reyal in horsemanship, as well as other juvenile members of 
the British royal family ; and during the Queen’s former visit to France 
Her Majesty presented him with a splendid diamond pia, value 100 gui- 
neas, Prince Albert adding a ¢ gold watch, and the Prince of 
Prussia a gorgeous snaff box. It is of oe to rs who vi- 
sit Paris to get an introduction to Mr. Gamble if ble, who is singu- 


ns whose head success usually turns. He has the proverbial par- 
tiality of Scotchmen for his own countrymen, and the twang of a native 
tongue never fails to act as a passport to his kindly good graces and ser- 
vices. At the royal stables may be seen no fewer than 350 horses of the 
finest breeds, including the Emperor's favourite charger “ Philip,” a 
splendid dark brown animal of the most perfect symmetry, to which the 
Parisians attribute qualities more than equine. There are 275 carriages, 
including the State carriages—the latter of which are very gorgeous ; 
one of them, which our own Queen rode in on the last occasion, should 
it happen to be used on a wet dey, would cost nearly £1,000 to regild 
it. There are three of these at the royal stables at the Tuileries, and 
three at Versailles. There may also be seen at the Paris stables the sad- 
dies presented by the Pacha of Egypt to the Emperor and Empress, va- 
lued at £10,000 each. There are 260 men employed in the stables all 
the year round, whose wages alone cost £60,000, apart altogether from 
the current horse flesh expenses.—Ayr Observer. 

Her Masesty 1x roe Nortu.—Her Majesty is constantly driving about 
in a light pheton, without any attendant, visiting high and low, rich 
and poor. We were told, and had pointed out to us, the residence of her 
Majesty’s weaver, where all her Balmoral tartans are made—a small cot- 
tage on the road side, with a “ but and a ben,” mulium in parvo. At the 
weaver’s her Majesty makes repeated calls, being great favourites ; and 
whose tartans, all gifted away in London, are highly prized, as the only 
true Balmoral tartan. We had also a snuff out of John Blair’s—“ the 
Queen’s fiddler’’—box, as the coach stopped at Craithie. John is really 
not at all like a fiddler ; nevertheless, John must — assist at the 
Balmoral rejoicings. pore, be Edinburgh by the twelve o’clock noon 
train on a Friday, we got to Ballater easily on Sunday morning by ten 
o’clock. Crathie being nine miles off, we drove to church, and, havin, 
got a hint to enter by the east end, we did so, and got seats without dif- 
ficulty opposite her Majesty’s seat. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and two ladies came in and took their seats without 
any ceremony, observing closely the —s form of worship during 
divine service ; and but for the knowledge that the Queen was present, 
we could see no difference. Her Majesty had no attendant with her but 
the postilion when she came, or on leaving the church, and not “a red 
coat” was to be seen. Great improvements are making on the road from 
Ballater to Braemar. The road on the south side of Balmoral is to be 
shut up, and that on the north side of the Dee improved for the public. 
Prince Albert is building a handsome bridge of granite on the Dee, op- 
posite or near Invercauld House, at his own expense, preparatory to 
these alterations.—Glasgow Daily Mail. 

A Recruirixe Box.—In the town of Julich there lived and worked a 
tall young carpenter : one day a well-dressed positive-looking gentleman 
(Baron von Homperch, the records name him) enters the shop ; wants 
“a stout chest, with lock on it, for household purposes ; must be of such 
and such dimensions, six feet six in length especially, and that is an indis- 
pensable point,—in fact it will be longer than yourself, I think, Herr 
Zimmermann : what is the cost; when can it be ready?” Cost, time, 
and the rest are settled. “A right stout chest, then, and see you don’t 
forget the size ; if too short, it will be of no use to me: mind !”’—Jg 
wohl! Gewiss !”’ And the positive-looking well-clad gentlemanjgoes his 
ways. At the appointed day he re-appears; the chest is ready ;—we 
hope, aa unexceptionable article? “Too short, as Idreaded?” says the 
positive gentlemau. ‘ Nay, your Honour,” says the carpenter, “I am 
certain it is six feet six!’ and takes out his foot-rule.—“ Pshaw, it was 
to be longer than yourself.” “ Well, it is.’—* No, it isn’t!’ The carpen- 
ter, to end the matter, gets into his chest; and will convince any and 
all mortals. Nosooner is he in, rightly flat, than the positive gentleman, 
@ Prussian recruiting-officer in disguise, slams-down the lid upon him ; 
locks it ; whistles-in three stout fellows, who pick up the chest, gravely 
walk through the streets with it; open it in a safe place; and find,— 
horrible to relate,—the poor carpenter dead ; choked by want of air in 
this frightful middle-passage of his. Name of the Townis given, Julich 
asabove; date not. And if the thing had been only a popular myth, is 
it not a significant one? But it is too true ; the tall carpenter lay dead, 
and Hompesch got “‘ imprisoned for life”’ by the business.—Carlyle’s Life 
of Frederick II. 


Tue Scorch Mayor or Mancuester.—Ivie Mackie, Esq., having re- 
cently purchased the beautiful estate of Nutwood, on the Solway 
Firth has been presented with an address-of congratulation by the 
tenants and feuars on the lands. In acknowledging the honour, 
Mr. Mackie referred to his progress in life, and to the way in which 
he intended to forward the prosperity of the district with which 
he had become connected, When he began business nineteen years 
ago he had no idea of ever being Mayor of Manchester. He was 
the first Scotchman that had held that office, and it had been in 
his power to assist, at their start in life, a considerable number of young 
men who had risen to an independent position. Even when he earned 
only 6s, a-week as apprentice, he saved money. When he had a salary 
of £40 a-year some of his companions saw no use in trying to save any- 
thing ; but nothing could be more camper than such a view. Every 
man ought to save money from his income, otherwise he could not occupy 
an independent position. It was scarcity of money in Scotland that sent 
her sons to England ; and it was the habits of thrift, truth, and right-doing 
in early life that enabled some of them torise to eminence. His worship 
then referred to the beneficial influence of the parochial schools, at which 
poor parents made such great efforts of self-denial to keep their children. 
—London Atlas. 








Lrrerary Coneress at Brussets.—The result of the Congress may be 
thus briefly stated :— 

“1, International admission of the right of literary and artistic copy- 
right, with or without reciprocity.--2. The establishment of a uniform 
law, that protection to the produce of intellect may be universal.—3, 
—Complete equality between native aad foreign authors.—4. A simplifi- 
cation of the formalities required for an author to publish his work in a 
foreign country. That is to say, that the fact of his having complied with 
the requirements in his own country shall be sufficient.—5. Dramatic 
works and musical compositions to be placed on the same footing as 
literary works, as regards copyright.—6. An author’s or compositor’s 
right over the representation or performance of his works.—7. Works of 
design, painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving to be placed on 
the same footing as regards copyright as works of literature —8. An 
abolition or, at least, a reduction of custom dues on all works of genius.” 

The principle of perpetuity in literary and artistic copyright was re- 
jected by a large majority. 





Tue Execrric TeLEGraPa Foretoip.—About the year 1816, a party 
of country gentlemen were dining at Alfoxton Park, in the western part 
of Somersetshire. A casual expression from one of the company aroused 
the hitherto most silent person of the party, a shy, but intellectual-look- 
ing man, who appeared even younger than he was; and rising into en- 
thusiasm, he proceeded to describe the power of electricity, and the 
range of its influence. At length their startled attention was fixed by 
his solemnly pronouncing the following remarkable words :—“ I prophesy 
that by means of the electric agency we shall be enabled to communicate 
our thoughts instantaneously with the uttermost parts of the earth!” 
This announcement was received as a wild chimera. Yet, absurd as the 
idea was then deemed, the most of the party have lived to witness the 
fulfilment of those ie 9g words, uttered forty-two years ago, The 
person who thus foretold the electric eer was Andrew Crosse, then 
unknown to the scientific world.—James Elmes, C.E., in Notes and Queries. 


Tue Arctic Recions.—A second letter from Capt. M’Clintock says :— 
“ Captains Patterson and Parker speak of one of Belclier’s ships as being 
on shore to the north of the bay near Cape Burney (from Esquimaux re- 
port.) t. Deuchars says the natives still adhere to the report of ships 
visited in 1849, but he says their report refers to two ships, and not to 
four ships, as was understood in England at the time. He understands 
from them that there is one on shore now near Cape Kater, in Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, and that the other was lost previously, further north. Of 
course he only guesses at Cape Kater as being the position referred to by 
the natives. Capt. Todd has also heard from them ofa ship being on 
shore on an island in Eclipse Sound, and which he says is not more than 
twenty or thirty miles up it. Both reports, I think, refer to the same 
wreck (probably the Fury), and the distance between the assigned posi- 
tions shows how difficult it is for persons not conversant with the language 
to obtain a correct idea of distance from the Esquimaux.”’ 








Mr. Cartyie’s Beier 1x PREepEsTINATION.—The Economist, in a n0- 
tice of Mr. Carlyle’s new book, thinks it has discovered what it hardly 
expected—a positive confession of religious faith from Mr. Carlyle. 
“To have a t opinion from Mr. Carlyle on matters on 
has hitherto been studiously vague—pronouncing it not pleasant always 
to give an account of them—is so far satisfactory.” A theol 








larly frank and accessible, very different indeed those little great 


heresy of Fritz’s is thus stated :—“ His Majesty understands, on 
| aialien, teak Demeins Fritz entertains very heterodox opinions ; 
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opinions on predestination for one, which is itself caleulated to be the “Competition being the Order of the Day,” ENGLISH CARPETS! 
very mother of mischief in a young mind inclined to evil. The heresy GEORGE F. FOX, AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
about predestination, or the ‘Freie Gnadenwahl’ (election by free ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, BALANCE OF STOCK OF ‘ 

), a8 His Majesty terms it, accordin wih oma bp ge 3-4 BA Rt w. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 

all eternity either to salvation or the opposite, which is Frita’s no PERFECT FITTING COATS, VESIS, AND PANTALOONS, A“Sousdees Fitisrrit?h, WTE BORDERS AND, FILING Toot clams 
tion, and indeed is Calvin’s and that of many benighted creatures (this | cx: in the latest style, and trimmed in the best manner, at a less cost to the purchaser than | Piano and Table Covers. First-class goods. and worthy the attention of parties about to fur: 
editor among them), appears to His Majesty altogether as shocking ; Dor | any large or small Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store in this city. nish. el ane wate 
prea a Sy nod of a 9h or = — in person, ese om aay oma YORE Te No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
reconcile ajesty’s prac judgment to such a tene ’ ’ 

Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 
Earty Risrxc.—That celebrated eurgical practitioner, the late Sir 5 5 § j y 4 j 


Scalpel Slasher, was accustomed to tell his pupils that he was, in his 4 NOTICE TO THE LADIES. LORD & TAYLOR, 
young days, shamed out of his habit of lying in bed until a late hour by 
a happily applied Latin quotation. is then master, observing him 


255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 




















And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
VAL FROM 415 TO HIS OLD STAND, 361 BROADWAY. 
coming into the surgery two hours after the proper time, exclaimed, — Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
“ Ah, my boy, aay tne wrgotion your classics. Diluculo Surgery saluber- GEORGE BULPIN SELECTED M4 on cor ‘aonerean rey pa eng eARKETs FOR 
rimum est.”’—From Punch’s Literary Anecdotes. 9 . x a 
, FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
’ IMPORTER & MANUFACTURER OF CLOAKS & MANTILLAS, Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. F 
Dumas Via or Moyte Cunisto.—The destiny of men ond mise bs Having purchased from the Assignees of Louis Victor ARMAND & JEAN Jaques Below x Prices! 
ruled, according to Robert Burns, by exactly the same fatalism ; and by is P Regula i 
a natural gers | I noe to record the purchase for 75,000f. —_ LAMONTAINE, the ENTIRE ASSETS OF THEIR ESTATE, including not only the & & 8 8 8 & 4 
celebrated villa of Monte Christo, a grotesque construction on an islan = 1 
+ of the Seine, on which Alexandre Dumas lavished enormous sums, and Superb Stock cf Paris Cloaks and Mantillas, BRUSSELS LACES. 
which now becomes the tuskulum of Monsieur Fowler, a dentist in good Lately on Exhibition at 361 Broadway, but also the balance of the Estate in A SUPERB ASSORTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF A 
practice at Paris.—Paris Letter. Paris, to the amount of nearly Oxz Mituion Francs, and now or . Collars, Setts, Barbes, Colffures, Capes, &c., : 
— ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, ' 
Tue Prixce or Wates.—After the 9th November, the Prince’s seven- ae SHR PERG MRS All much Below Last Season’s Prices. i 
teenth birthday, Mr. Gibbs will retire from the office of tutor, <5 _ 4 MOST SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 4 
the Hon. Robert Bruce will be appointed governor to His Roy: gh- . A Large Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
ness. ‘The Rev.C.8. Tarver will act as Sepieia and director of the VELVET & CLOTR CLOAKS & OPERA CLOAKS, tein of LL RDEERCHIEFS, BREARPAST SETTE, i 
Prince's studies. The future equerries will probably be appointed at the AN UNUSUALLY COSTLY ASSORTMENT OF and a Large Variety of other Novelties. i 
same time. We understand i are Major pe key _o Fuasilier PARIS MANUFACTURED FURS Se eae H 
Guards ; Major Teesdale, C.B., R.A.; and Capt. G. Grey, Rifle Brigade ; ’ FLOWERS. 4 
—Ti TRACTIO NTMENTS, COIFFURES OF E A 
and as extra equerry, Lord Valletort.—Times. Has much pleasure to state, in connection with this event, that BRPETUAL ATR: uo v1 ome 15 sone APPOINT! cENTS, COIF ronae oF EVERY A 
@vess HE HAS RE-LEASED HIS OLD, COMMODIOUS, AND MOST POPULAR STORE, JAMES TUCKER'S, aaah H 
. NO. 361 BROADWAY " 4 
PROBLEM No. 512, sy Gro. N. CuEvey : 200 REAL BLACK THREAD COLLARS just received, and for i 
ee a — And will Remove and Re-open there on Monday the 1st of November, sale, at one half the importers’ cost price. Prices from $1, os tasted : 








Having found ihe premises recently occupied by him in Brandreth Buildings, although 


GEAMLESS STEEL SPRING SKIRTS, the only Skirt worth hav- 
eligibly located, entirely too small for his still increasing trade. in 


q anted Springs just received at 
or ws HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 


THE FIRST GRAND EXPOSITION FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE EAD-DRESSES.—New Styles, in variety. French fancy Hair 

































































Pins, the best assortment in the city, at HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broad 
AT BULPIN’S OLD PREMISES. 361 BROADWAY, ; — 
RO RED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Great Bar- 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON — 4 to $15. Lace Puff Sleeves, new es ae a 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, . Gloves, at " way. 
VED AND SATISFACTION GIVEN.—CANTRELL’S 
phiqenine cota caer Mone: Tati ee pre ragga — — parm ney — has mp —- 
t cles find no experience a 
co sTtL Y PARIS M A DE F URS ’ agp follows that those who want to be wel served = * iow prices shoud 
atronize his esta ment. CA. 2LL’S is al roadway, between Kieventh an 
e sa welfth Streets. 
RUSSIAN SABLE CARDINALS. RUSSIAN MINK CARDINALS. = 
RUSSIAN SABLE SETTS. RUSSIAN MINK RAGLANS. GEES BRORDWAT. aud pera par of Pannus Coritn Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters. The 
HUDSON BAY SABLE CARDINALS. RUSSIAN MINK SETTS. are delightful for this hot weather. very variety on hand of Boots and Shoes for the season. E 
HUDSON BAY SABLE SETTS. SIBERIAN SQUIRREL CARDINALS. of, By SESE, OT HEORE WN, HOW Nees t 
READERS wishing their supply of Boots and Shoes 2 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL SEFTS. TS p yes & season, yA Gaiter Boats from 12s. arid per pair, with or withoat § 
heels. Slippers, Ties, Toilet Slippers and Buskins, from 6s. to 10s. ; as Misses’, and Chil- 
At80, dren’s Boots and Shoes, with India-rubber Boots and Shoes, the very best kinds manufac- f 
§ CHINCHILLA. KOLINSKI tured at J. B. MILLER & CO.’S, 387 Canal Street, New York. § 
ROYAL ERMINE, BUENOS AYRE " . : BEXZINE—FRENCH—For Removing Grease or Stains of any des- k 
MINIVA, FOX, STONE MARTIN, FITCH, AND SILVER BEAR, | 212,,,cTiptlon, from the most delicate Fare, WH NOaE INT IOg ne CT GREER, 
LN CUF. MUFFS, TIPPETS, AND CAPES. Broadway, cor. of Fourteenth Street. 
coon GROVER & BAKER'S 
WHITE. SUPERB EMBROIDERED VELVET ,SUPERB VELVET CLOAKS, WITH WEW AND ELEGANT t 
White to play Pn ae th ot | CROCHET ADORNMENTS. FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, H 
wn three moves. " : . 5 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Boston; 730 Chestnut St. 
, SUPERB PLAIN VELVET CLOAKS.:RICH BLACK CASTOR BEAVER 49 ne oan ISY Baltimore St. Baltimore; 36 Wese 4th St. Clun. : 
Soxvtion To Prostem No. 511. VERY HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH ne ClOAES. yam A NEW STYLE—PRICE FIFTY DOLLARS ! 2% f 
1. Kt + ch. wie Kt 1 — K a peers —_ Grover & Bakew Sewing par gd Co. sell the two best Machines in use. One makes the f 
. . a . eee eeeceerescescens . v UTTLE, OR « STITCH—a 8 iS 
2 K to Kts. Tsou, | 2 PioB 3, ch. iad All of which, having to be converted into Cash within the next 60 days, will be offered at — ae Seceate F fn “OO 5Q9908000088E j 
i raat ete ane “SSonihingly ow prices. @EO. BULPIN, 361 BROADWAY, eee ea : 
—_—_—_—_—_— ° ’ ’ ie er isanew ne, - 
ing t . 
To CorRESPONDENTS.—The Brooklyn Chess Club was organized last week. Next Door to Thompson’s Saloon. xER — . — The J Lock ‘eh 
The following Dp me were elected officers for the present an: PRESIDENT, = that 18 Locked. achine is a ; 
Frederick Pe: ; BecreTary, ‘Thomas Frere ; TREASURER, les W. Schuff- C. G. GUNTHER & SONS > Geet provement on all previous Bi 
ner. This Club, which meets daily at Bassford’s Rooms, corner of Court and sige # iachines for y wae. ; 
Remsen Streets, numbers already forty members, and is growing rapidly, thanks AVE OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO _ RP SEND FOR A CrncuLaR. ~2tt 
to the indefatigable exertions of its Secretary.—The , between Dr. Raphael THE RETAIL TRADE, " \ 
and Mr. F. Perrin, at the New York Chess Club (which, by the way, has removed | the most extensive and GUINESS' EXTRA STOUT, 
to 814 Broadway), terminated in favour of the latter, the final score being, F. THE RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, N_CASES OF SIX DOZEN IMPERIAL QUARTS OR PINTS, REC RIVED DIRECT , 
Perrin 7, Dr. Raphael 2,and no drawn games.—J. E. N., Monticello. The over offered ey a= AT Epona a Se a ae from Messrs. Burke, Dublin, for sale by va on aenn c ABICHT. cpeke 3 
i . Wi De, jared ’ ° . § v § > hy 
a cys would > mo  engpng coe epe poy 06. There is no obli- expressly intended for Retail Custom. The styles are offered for inspection, will be found to Sole Agent of Messrs, Burke, in the United States and Canada. 
Ee ion capture ; nor is the value or uty of & blem affected by there | comprise all the leading and desirable patterns now in demand. e also direct particular 
3 cing two A cage Le ages —- ats 2 “Ss .~ Ragen we you will probably | attention to our large and very choice stock of LLSOPP’S CELEBRATED | E. I. PALE ALE.-Families e283 F 
ver, if you stu em closely——In the late match between Mr. Mor- RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, supplied at their residences w DELIGHTFUL TONIC BEVERAGE, in kegs of 3, 6, * 
phy and Mr. Harrwitz, the latter resigned, finding that Mr. Morphy refused | of recent importation. 10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Wau Staner. 7 i 
(very properly) to permit further ponement. young American re-| All of which we offer at the most advantageous prices. : a < ‘ 
mains in Paris. yp _~ _ — =A a a oe — the news C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, AND : 
pal » urging him come e point in relation e con tween them ’ TRAVELLERS hi 
and pointing out in courteous terms the very uncourteous behaviour of Mr. REAL CHANTILLY LACES. 


; WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FACE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 
Lee REAL CHANTILLY LACES, B heat and irritability removing Eruptions Sunburn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering 
NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, | ivall widths, and of the Newest Desens, and offers them heatthy. Bo 


Staunton, in leaving Morphy’s letters and a; unanswered. It aj 5 \e . 
Morphy frightens is prin in addition to ora them. esnenteees Ss. eS 2 eS ies ! aa seeeemeaneed 








the Skin soft, clean, an rice One Dollar. 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE TO THE TRADE, ag~ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. en “a Chemist. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY ne welll as to hie RETAIL CUSTOMERS 
’ j 
Importing Tallors, At Extremely Low Prices. RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 4 

LAS OF PARE PLACE, (COME, XE,70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RB- 
Have Removed to & Howly Arrongad Conernment Building, MOURNING GOODS. " $1. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. GREAT DISPLAY OF FALL IMPORTATIONS } 


FROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE'S, CANADA WAST, IN ITS NA- 
BEING, MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN | ()NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW GOODS, pag SE Lay 
Merchandise, 


iney Complaints, Want of Action in 

those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Suited to Every Stage of Mourtfing, is now offered to the Ladies for their inspection. ’ | the Di yoy By gans, Liver Complaints, Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 

which, for ELEGANCE Vv RIETY, and EXTENT is unequalled. Particular attention is called to our eThe aubeeriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 

Sy pert » — Tt FIRST-CLABS CU OM TAILORING ESTABLISEH- Immense Stock of Bombazines and Black Silks, brated Water. Having received great benefit himself from its use, he recommends it for the 

MENT IN MiZSSE ARLO col AYNE & CO. The Largest ever offered at Retail. cure of the above complain’ 

seen wing one ec tr rey expen | M2 Mees se sbbe ai apt air! el Nn nd pal rng alent pro 

bye e and vi s, thro it the yd desirable novelty for GE E- BONNETS AND MANTLES. The following certificates are a few of the wonderful cures pretense by its use within the 
ly" wi = TET) yy" y ~} saaperiem, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICK, the LADIES !—Give us an early call. past year, and coming from gentlemen well known, divests them of all quackery. 





Observe |~W,.. Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
No. 551 BROADWAY, between Spring and Prince Streets. 


OPY. 
From General Webb, Editor of *‘ Courier and Enquirer.” 
’ C. L. Marner, Esq.—Dear Sir : It is quite u for me to si aan ee, 
. — r: Itis nnecessary for me 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, a 


THOMAS DUGAN, 














R, e you any certificate 
of my experience in relation to the curative effects of the Water of St. Catharine's Weil, Cn. 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. TO HOUSEEKEEPERS ! — West. Me will find all bhecd imeg ler columas vol the Sa —- -m © 
T. STEWART & CO., having appropriated a large portion of | \'° repeatedly expressed ay oon ate CO aed aaa Rer lence and observation, 
WEDDING CARDS A, Bi Siw ADDITION w thelr STORET the male ot HOUSEKEEPING GOODS: Se - ane of " retaesilsae eS, ey will fad Ss ope- 
VISITI ; pag penny ‘amaetoen pases NAPKINS, TOWELLINGS, TABLE Singo may visit ‘0 the well i 1068 T have ney“r,cessed to recommend lis waters, as altogs- 
y nar, ene! Me 
NG CARDS. AND PIANO COVERS, BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, COUN- = ee ee ite i tone sepia ghia cotati 
i t : , TERPANES, LONG CLOTHS, BRILLIANTS, DIMITIES, The westimneny veered hw} is oe more vahasiie, as A wae zines given to benats a friend, but 
L zie , Plain and Checked Muslins, &c., pub: lor the good o! aos BOS He tae maps ch Deneuttng the atiieted. 
y, & Sf. ts o ichsnd 4 ng, aus one of the largest stocks ever offered in this city, imported expressly for the opening Yours Meodisad New ‘vuen, ee 28, ieee, 
ppm Ae their new store. . L. Matner—Dear Sir: For inflammat: rheumatism, I have used the Water from the 
>|——~._ = BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND READE STREETS. put Well, at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 
; 4 da Brbase 
at 
— —_— Water from the well in its natural state, without being boiled or concentrated, 
2 C Ca )) PALL IMPORTATION. The e well s dolled oF e2 


is in 
> MES ASSO: my opinion to be pre’ Yours truly, iN FORREST. 
=> / Z J _ nay 22: Be Sel CONE 60, aay It can be had by the bottle, or in rf quantity, packed for transportation, by application 
Ap vy 4M ul os -—_ae Wy ip / Tf, BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. to the subscriber, where all further ee ki il be given. - “ 3 
eV tnd a sr Vlog . ¢ SILK ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, ‘ HER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERINOS, &c., &c., &c. 
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REAL LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK RINKERS OF CONGRE TEK.—W. 
Bee , 603 Broa dway Novelties received by every steamer. 729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. D mineral waver ander Law ame of a <M water and mite unde tae name 
OQ) i : . “Saratoga” te, are 6 vely mposed & be pablte a tne Son ern and South-western 
Len fiuey by Largs Mew Ta, DRY GONE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK 2-0.” *? —_| water, Sey winrens au hariogn hore are wars ofall nda from Congress down ie Gam 
» ° We, i ‘ . water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial compounda, 
; S44 he caved, STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., entirely worthless, and often dangerous to'persons d: the effect of Concress W. the 
. Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their effect of them being entirely i Sos of 4s) easing Conenuma Wares, frequently 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, producing grins bo LT, the ihe comneh end bee 
: WEDDING STATIONARY y weak the digestive powers é bowels, often 
“4 (yaaa asezn in richness and variety, and embracing nearly every article Apaprep ro | renderi incurable—the effect b: in no wise tha 
} VISITING vote First Crass Ciry Reta Traps. produced by salin yd _ rere Sy = 
Wwe ING CARDS. special atten to their K Vv er gri or injurious effect y Case, however tated ent may it being 
; "PUITIO SUPERIOR to any" previously imported. Se ee ee tonie as well as eee. be Fey ey Spring, aa} LX well known, is the spring, Which during 
f in ws Young La@y wishes to > mo of 1~ Govern =, of 2 epring with that of the pleoe tees jording the rhs uni , oh to teien 
the usenl branseen ty of Aaristantin.e School, _ She is cap imperting instruction HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. worthless articles upon the publie on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congres 
: Address, “ Miss W., Granby, Canada East.” UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, Spring, | series pa The nigh te! CA pablic ~ ourselves is 
FOUR SOURS BELOW BLARORES STREBE, a they in future refuse the genuine Congress WaTER, supposing that they ha’ 
" NG IN FRENCH AND GERMAN —A Lady desires to give | pp ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE- rom Gy iried i. it is not a sulicient guaranteo of its genuineness that it is in bet?'es and boxes 
e ior of the nig Lessons in French or German. Apply at 78 Kast Tw Street, or to the Edi- rior variety of the above many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- | bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
i Albion. Porting and manafacturing ely, he is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class - pasgese <—_ them fo owe Mer To ae it as Congress #s 
- uyers. ‘ater; buy only of those on—CONGRESS none other—and 
HS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. continues ruc-| The price of every article is marked in plain and all goods sold, not ving satisfac- the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Waran, viz : 
e M tion in SINGING at her ets p ey Bureets P| pg de for | tion, may eres the money will be refunded cheerfully. ° 7, a Warer—O. & W.”—if without these words, it ism valuciees, dangerous counter 
Season on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM 16th. feit. As tothe Pp called ga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not va- 
oo Ak RICHMOND'S, sow ie be ied ae bara ee ued ae bets ay ar 
DO GOO! ATER we 
O- Ow To D « Take agency for AY, POSITE MET LIT celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘'It is impossible to recombine the in- 
y H our Publications. yet — Pe o loon ay fa- ~~ SOSCLEAS SUT grodients 0 as .0 ake an article of eqtal quailty the effects of which will be the same as the 
:. my will Ye glad to obtain some of them, For particulars Would call attention to their very choice Stock of natural water.” On writing us, we send prices, sizes and packages ; and by 
WLER dering from us direct, drafts for ordered, safely for- 
" & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. EMBROIDERIES AND "4 GOODS BY NE. YE - Ql ho any dog, eaeaing & ‘i padi to buy ¥ pcb ine © Wie 
3 posr '‘CE.—The Mails for NIA. and South Pacific at very low prices. SrRanee, Tae only, of persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 
Noves en IS, will close at this BEA, ond Se the 5th day The Laptes DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including MOURNING CuARKE & hy ta 
: ovember, at 1 o'clock, P. M. I. ¥. FOWLER, Posumaster. | and ILLUSION GOODS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in the City. Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City 





CHe Albion, 
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RICHARDSON’S IRISH LINENS, DAMASES, &c. 
CopREENR® or BUCH AR DONS LITRES oe chene sevzz7: 


or 
he epticles be M puywhace sreseaied m rr 
pt OTN La Rt A  éergho e 
lally necessary, as large quantities of i tafentor and defective 
patter soneen, and sealed with the name of Richardson by 
the injary tas intiote ott erican consumer -~y ‘the 
me Cee WE we pgenne bani sanon nea business bo profitable, while 
with rh of so wort 
Oo. LOCKE & INO. B LOCKE. 
aaeaeeanat RICHARDSON SONS & OWDEN.) 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 





ALBERT Panag a 
. from their ew Brunswick, the 
Atlantic sea- 


MR COMPANY su 
bof ae EITHER te Gooey dal m, deli som addrecande ne atom the A Doge 
by 


, a FREES ON 
Orders should be left at jer- 
Pere bendred balidings, of of the finest agebiiocere, erected cain the cities of New 


are notice of the Se 
OR On BURP COLOURS STONE, “adiaitted by all to have no fival squong beildiog materials, 
in of ure, elegauce, strength, d yy 


Deauty, + pay texture, ry 
by A hie on lour, +n furnish the stone of a LIGHT BROWN sia 
6 pany same ec of a 
WITH A ROSE TINGE. 
colour has been much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with deffect. The 
First Presbyterian Church in Bal by Ho pea ¢ building in the 
United States, is constructed of the Albert Freestone of this 
The extensive and com pete mackinnsy of the Com; vege my quarries, the ease of work- 
ng ow ne y ‘shipment, and ost inexhaustible supply of stone, enable the "Company to 
orders for any A 4 — in BLOCKS of any possible size, with th s Bccrta a 


= Rwuge DIX DINSMORE, 
Company's Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, N: 











nue FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
IS CENTRAL wy need COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and 


Bboat LEOL G00 heres of upwards, on 
fa ita, and at Low 
Faces lands wore granted by toaidin the 
are among the robes. and mos fre in tho world. They extend from North and ot 
West, through the middle of the State, extreme South, and ude every variety of cli- 
mate and productions found between parallels of latitude. poi is 


aun 
ehiefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
predominates, alternating with bea prairies and 0) ings.—The climate is more remy 
air is pao bracing, while liv- 


water abound. y ng 
and desirable. fuel, be being Pome re at many points at $2 to $4 per 
at same rate per cord.—Buildin, ~ Dee bean of ee at canny ak also 
procured for INGS more tine Se —The great 
a black rich mould from — to ns feet conn and gently 
is Road, tia Korth Le facility is furnished wedhevnngh 4 
wi 
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peraenee rates, -as the add aper- 
ch rm) must be borne by the prednee, * in the mdcoed -- dy he re- 
a, de. The Tile =F Perf when the whom the ile are made, Deeds 
‘ustees a Se tes Soda, and te mee e title is vested, to the 
See en absolute titles in Fee Simple, and clear of every in- 


ARE nfs pbyba dd INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 
from the credit p: rice for Cash. ane who Ley on ong 

le in 2, 3, 4, Band 6 years afier date, and are reesires improve one-tenth 
yates, 5 se te Seve ete one-half the land under ¢ ration, at the end of tn! 
t Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Lands, free of 
aid them in making select oanione. "rhe Lan unsoid are as rich as those 

oe Ew angle Fw peg LS Ok enclose 
eents in Stamps, and or Pam in the ek 


farming, ed b Prespestable and and wee farmers li 
the the State—also of 
any other information—will pecheswtully fiven on n application, 


Rallrosd Lands Lands, throughout 

harvesting, Or 

either personal! nally or by te letter, in nglish, French, or German, addressed 
JOHN WILSON, Land Commission liinois C 


er of the UR 
® Office in Lilinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, Il. 


ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
ees zum FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO 
Hearths, and for yt Buildings of rer — oe PS laid b ym Subscribers in 
ington, and in Churekes, 
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the St els wellings in every 
part of the country. 
For sale by MILLER & COATES 
279 Pearl Street, New York. 
STATEN D FANCY DYBING ESTABLISHMENT. 


ISLAN 
OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOHN ST., 3 oor FROM BROADWAY, N. Y. 


R= with every desirab) with the combined talent and 
skill of the French, the German, aad ‘= yA. the undersigned are pre- 





pared to demonstrate to their cus! that, pre-eminent as may bave been their pre —_ 
reputation, their motto is ** Excelsior.”” In ing, cleansing, and refinishirg es” 
@entlemen’s eee, Silks, Velvets, Satins, rinos, Cloths, &c., &c., they intend to Sel 
unrivalled, a ey solicit contini of 


us' commun 
Goods received and returned a Ahir rit ee utmost eat promptivede and care. 
8 and 5 Ji 3 2 doors from Broadway. N. Y 


THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 


ORNAMENTAL FPRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, lad YORK, 
A PEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.) 
ABGE GLASS AND PIGTURE PRanee, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES 
and other articles In os oe ya 


Impo. Locktng-Glass Plates, 
gar And Gaeenal tetosiee Homes aad 


LECTION NOTICE —Ste tate of New York. ¢ Qiice of the Fon osu 
ov Stars, ALsany, August 2, 1858.—To the Younty of New York :—Sir, 
Notice is hereby given that at tthe General eaten” to be tein” im this State, on the Tuesd: 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following ofllcers are to be clected, to 
we: -_ 











in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutevant Governor, in the place of Henry 

R. Asien iA Ca aunisteene, in the place of Samuel B. Ruggles, aqocintes in place of 
nel 8. Whalloa, d of State Degen, | in the it of William A. 

R 7 All whose terms of ‘Oilee will e: ae on the last er next ;—A Repre- 
sentative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United A wo Third Congre ssional 
district, of First, Seeond. Third, Fifth, and Eighth Warts in the City of New 
York ; od Bapreeenie tative in the shaiy ais h Congress of the United States, for the Fourth 
District, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, and Fo n the 


nt 
my of New York ;—A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for 
the Fifth Congressional District, comp the cereus and Thirteenth Wards in the City 
of New York, and the Thirtee: rteeath, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Wards of Brooklyn ; 
—A Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United States, for the Sixth Congress- 
ot, composed of the venth, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards in the City of New 
York ;—A Bopcocsaianve in the Thirty: -sixih Congress of the United States, for the Seventh 
‘ong! > COM of the Ninth, Siasoen'h. Py Twentieth Wards in the City of 
Bow York ;~ dnd also, a 4S eed in th Ay eo ifthe Congress of the United States for 
the Twe 


ict, Eightceth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 

oo and Yeats: second Wards in the City of New York ; ; 
OrriceRs also TO BE ELECTED FoR SAID NTy.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
sr ne, in the place of James C. Willett ;—A Count: Clerk. in _ place of Richard 
‘our heyy, in the Race of Frederick W. erry, Edward D. Connery, Ro- 
©. Hills ;—All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of 





€ Inspuctors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to Chap. 320 of 
haw 868, a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to thelr | duties 
under said law, “* ——s Se question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
ond amend same to the people of the State. 
aarp. 820.—An Act to submit the apetien of cal ling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
ended the same, tothe People of the State :— 17, 1868—three-fifths being 
present.—The Pople of the State of New York, represented in and Asse , do enact as 
follows :—Section 1. The inspectors of election in each town, ward salt election district in 
this State, «t the annual election to be held in November next, shall provide a proper box to 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of the Legislature 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written or printed, or partly written or priated, by 
) voters who are in favour of a Convention: “ Shall there be a Convention to revise the 
—o and amend the same? Yes.’’ And by those ached who are opposed thereto, 
the words: ‘‘ Shall ve be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same 
No.’”’—And all citizens entitled to vote as afuresaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballot as 
Te TY im the poty district in which be resides, and not elsewhere. 
much astesee one, two, and three, of title four, of aster one hundred and 
“An act respecting elections other than for en and town ofll- 
» een hundred and forty-two, and the acts ae the same, 
manner ca elections and challenges, oaths to bi cdinlal and 
made, of perso to vote, shall be deemed ap leabie to the votes to 
Under this act ; end She tanner of veting ane ood So possi. 
are y declared in full forse and effect in vot- 
A votes given for and against , in < t, shall be 
of the several elect tion aie ts is of th e eald « ph--4 in 
ee ioe as law, toy as ye | in article foar, = tule Sous; ; chapter | oe 
thirty o passed April fifth, eighteeu hundred ‘orty-two, 
the acts amending the same. as far as the same are applicable ; and such can ergy! be 
emaites b: Sacertatning the whole number of votes given in each election di district 
Sesnventio . 





canvassed | by the 





and whole number of votes given against such conventioo, in the | form 

aforesaid ; and the result being found the i make a ant in words, at full 
length, of the number of ballots received in relation to such convention, and also state 

im words, at full length, the whole number of ballots having thereon the words, *' Shall there 

de a Convention to revise the Constitution od the same? Yes.” Andalsothe whole 

number of ballots having “* Shall there be a Convention tore the Con- 

and amend the same? No.’’ Such statement. as shail contain a caption, 


ace 
respects, which certificate shall be subscmbed by all the 
ee the office 


city. 
corttied an aferenalé. shall be delivered by the insp 


5-332 
ses 
S668 
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ize 


: 
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frat, second, third and fourth. of tite Ath of chapter one hundred 
of the act entitled “An elections other than for militia and town 
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SE prorectings, and the dut of Count; Chere and the Bocreiary of uate. aad the Board 

Btate wassers, shall be ypplied to the canvassing aad ascertaicing the will of the peo- 

ple of this State in relation vonvention ; and if it appear that a majority 

‘of the votes or ballots given in returned as aforesaid are agal: st a convention, thea the 

eT a pa Soa that fact by a certificate, subscribed by 

and with the Secretary of but if it shall appear by the said canvass that @ 

the ballots or votes gi are fora ion, then they shall, by 

to be filed as aforesaid, declare that fact ; and the said Secretary shall com- 

pa Mg TD b of the Legislajure, at the opening of the 
. Yours, respectfully, GIDEON J. TUCKER, Secretary of 

New York, August 4, 1858. 

and the uirements 


tae election, avd then pers in the county will publish the one eae by nn eg = unt!) 
fod tn their i bids ‘or advertising so that they may be laid 
the for payuseat. eo revised that, VOL 1 chap. 6, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS.—JUST PUBLISHED: 





(ISABELLA ORSINI, 
N®% HISTORICAL NOVEL, BY F. D. GUERRAZZI, AUTHOR OF “ BEATRICE 
IN CENCI.” Translated from’ the Italian by Luigi Monit, of Harvard University. Ble- 
gantly bound in muslin, with ee Steel Portrait from ted Drawing by Fras- 
cheri. Price $1 25. 


Extract from an article in the Boston ‘‘ Courier,” by Prof. C. C. Felton, of Harvard College : 
“ There can be no iy that these novels of Guerrazzi are o yy and high litera: 
merit. Their style is eae, pute, and vigorous. power of the a mn. tn, be 
brilliant pictures, his Sita escriptions, and ae brief energetic expronstons of feeling. 
characters are drawn wi the t of a swerd. The read 
becomes a —— Saned before fim? t the 
erfect ; there is a fearful earnestness and vitality in the perform- 
Poy pag yt - with parted lip lips 8 sand be cheeks growing paler, he watches with eagerness the progress of 


From his post of Seeervetion he sees a 





—antey eneve: . BBARTS AS THEY ARE. 
Pa 


American fi 
, as, Price $1. 
Messenger. ae —s of “ Vernon oa ” fs, in our 
y an American In no American fi has the in- 
wer. = is equality most at the writer’s com- 
the reader more, we think, than 


with wonderful and startling na 
affects the 
yobe Halifax, Gentleman. 
These books 


A fresh and glowing Elegantly 


naturalness, 
occurrence in the case of Muriel, in 
will be > aerengmeertgren to any part of the we eg 


PRE Cope RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Bookse 
‘o 310 Sa New York. 


TO THE LOVERS oF. STERLING OLD BOOKS, 
BEST EDITIONS or THE BEST AUTHORS. 








J.% BOUTON & Co. beg to invite the attention of all those desirous of making addi- 
« tions to their Libraries to their ck and Valuable Collection of Sterling Engl Li- 
terature, Old and New. 

y recent additi of lar; in jy during the past Summer, which 
were selected by our own ee our ea will be found exceedingly complete in the follow- 
ing departments : 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
OLD POETRY AND ty DRAMA. 

anes BOLD BOOKS OF ROMANCE AND FICTION, 
ILLUSTRATED W LIOGRAP' 


Ae PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED MISSALS, BOOKS OF EMBLEMS, &c. 
* A comparison of our prices with those of others for the same class of Books, is parti 


1 ited. 
culty sll J.W. BOUTON & Co., Importers of Old and New Boo 
"Nos. 87 and 88 Walker-St., near a 
Priced Catalogues sent gratis to any address. 


ouT: 





OUT?! 
No. Lor 
GLEASON’S NEW WEEKLY LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP, 


For this week is out. being the FIRST NUMBER of this magnificent Weexty Pargr. It 
is full to overflowing of the choicest Literary ey — —— gravings. 
For sale at all the Periodical Depots in the United Sta 


PRICE, ONLY FOUR’ CENTS. 
F. GLEASON, Pusuisuer, 
Boston, Mass. 


ouUT: 


S. FRENCH, Waotrsatz AGrnt, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW READY: 


TLANTIC M Y FOR NOVEMBER. 
HE FIRST VOLUME, CONSISTING OF SEVEN NUMBERS ENDED IN MAY LAST. 
The Second Volame, also containing seven numbers, will end the December issue, 
in which the Index will be given ; so that hereafter the volumes will begin with January and 


July. 
TE -RMS.—Three Dollars a- 
price the publishers will sen 
ULUBS.—Five copies for Tea 





ear, or hag five Cents a Number. Ray receipt of the 

@ Atlantic t = ess in the Uni! ag pre paid.— 
st the subeor! ers By ago own postag: 

HILLIPS, SAMPSON ., 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Of D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
age HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY; Collected and Edited by Charles A. Daaa. 1 
Wy 8vo0, Ly O-RATION AL, Later at 





and the Necessary 
vol, 12mo “st ee 


Embellished with 450 [llustrations, Price $2.—LEG 
Proctor, (laughter of Barry Cornwall). 1 vol., — 

bsoes Under Way. #. Alice B. Haven. 1 vol., 12mo., 336 
OOK ON P PROP LAW ; In a series of Le’ 

rds (Sir E. Senden), lvol., 16mc., ‘aon. Fog ULA;A thao ot Cows 


Miss Sewell, author of “amy Herbert.” loth, $1 50.— 
BY. Julia Kavi 1 =e, 12mo., cloth, $1 25 WHEWELL'S HISTORY ‘OF TE 
IVE Cc First American from the Third Loncon edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 
‘Aang - To by the Way of Rio de Janeiro, Ames S and China. 
ay t. B. Min , 12mo., Illustrated with a Map, $1 25.—THE LAYING OF 
THE TELEGRAPH Py CABLE %, all its Incidents and Anecdotes, Imp ve or Diverting ; 

ell as fresh and reliable Biographical Sketches of Messrs. Field and Everett, and Capt. 
Hudson. With Illustration: ks of the Modern Puck ; a 
Telegrapate } pe oe for the 


ad bed ae, on ECTRON ; 
aE . Richards. y Seaeds. 50 
ESPIRIT HISTORY OF MAN. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN SRSLASD 
Rilor From der) ion edition, $2 30 
al o of * Nothi: 


ar Heo Buckie, Ve Voi, tn 
a} un y Wm. 

to Wear.”’ ‘7 
MERICAN 


LIONS. 
CYCLOP 
Fos published: To be completed 1 in 15 vols. loth, ; r, $3 50 f moroce 
half russia, $450. Published by sui ee 8 ABRIDGMENT OF Fre CON: 
GRESSIONAL, 4. Vol. Vil. ust published. Sold by Caboorintion. Thoth, 335 
law shee’ alf mo. $. Each volune payable as delivered pedal an 
CLOP-EDEA oe WIT PAND MOUR. 2 large volumes, 8vo., profusely ype pore ith 
wees cngreriams and 24 portraits on steel. Extra cloth, $7 ; sheep extra, $8 ; 


“ Any of the above will be sent by mail, strongly enveloped, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. 





OUT! oUuT! 
NO, |. OF 
GLEASON’'S NEW WEEKLY LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP, 
For this week is out, being the FIRST NUMBER of this magnificent Weex.y Parser. It 


is full to overflowing of the oe Literary matter, er Fine Engravings, 
For sale at all the Periodical Depots in the United Sta 


PRICE, "ONLY FOUR. CENTS. 


oUuT: 











F. GLEASON, Pusuisurr, 
Boston, Mass. 
8. FRENCH, Waoresate Acent, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
_ oe 
MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 


MOTHERS!!! 
DD ur BRL FAIL TO PROCURE MBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
ae It has jnoequalonearth. It greatly facilitates the process of teething, by 
softening the xm ofl ior —will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
Ge bowels. epen on it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health 
our infants. Perfo tafe, in all cases. 

jis valuable p eepeontioe is the prescription of one of the most experienced and skilful ~4 

male physicians 4 ew England, and has been used with never- failing success in millions 


cases. 

We believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in all og of Dysentery and 
Diarrhow in Children, whether it arises trom teething or any other ca 

If life and hea)th can be estimated by dollars and cents, it is worth its is weight in gold. 

_ of bottles are sold every year in the United States. It is an old aud well-tried re- 
m 


Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
a@ None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


per. 
Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLOC’S BISCOTINE. 
* Caution to Purchasers.” 

wR PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS severous aye DANGER- 

as imitations of BISCOTINE b be the - ve a peeeres 

verwise. Mr. 32 D been ma- 
sufestared and sold by Messrs. LU Cy -%, po iiney are the 

sole propelewors of = the name of BISOOTINE belongs to them alone, and jscopyrig yrigh.ed 

by them. | Alt who ad mark, or apply the name of BISCOTINE to imitations 

le. The BISCOTINE is put up in one 

Br pce" So Chen 
of Calisaya Bark, 











manufacturers of 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth 


T@2 OnLy ARTICLE Unrivalled in the Market, w ita Immense 
e and European Demand — The reason why, is tnat by Nature's own process | it re- 
stores the natural colour permanently afver ss —_ becomes supplies the natural 
fluids, and thus makes it grow on baid head ig. SNS Bees from the 
scalp, quiets and tones up the nervy: adipared a ey oe be relied 
spel nae all deme al ene alba it will stop ‘and Koop it (rom falling off ; makes 
aa ft, glesy, healthy and beautiful, and if used by the young or three times & week, it will 
er iall or become gray ; then reader, Jebetrepeme | 5 ves: 


youreel 
January 8, 1°58. 
wy lenare. 0. J. Jiead 5 On—Gentiemen : Having beard a good deal about Professor Wood’s 
ir Restorati my hair being anh gray, I ae Sy my — to se ae the preja- 





udice without my reasoas f 
trial till they have further proct, 6 and Lay 


this letter, which you may how 10. to an ayo Bod a 
wi Y. Wi ling Serab tlekeneet every day. 


Tan nt ont of Do cot ‘ erery oat 
hair pat in appearance wer 

glossier and thicker and much more healthy looking.” I om, youre res} erp: 
Coiumbia Carroll area Brook! RY “i NKINS. 


a ration, I write yon 
rect them to me for further proof, 


es known, 
rine wre afflicted that way to use your remed 
You can publish this if you think p: 





O's ad rondor te pare yee aad age aa he nperodtea Racaes 
p~ ey Sonat of — same waist 3 Pa ris —— <~ 4 a 
eS ee, Now York; aad b. sommpeny sch Dak 


many to ‘ours, resp 

rs is put he a viz: large 

small bolds }4 a pint, and for one dollar per 
roportion 








L & W. GEERY, & ud toy = ihgaale WN. Y: 


203 CANAL ST. 
IMPORTED WINES, GROC 


ream 
MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST oe ey FAMLIY GROCERIBS, OFFER 
m genuine ate A sper pee and al ion. af ay Lise 
BN AND : 

Breakrast, o, tarenuay. Hrson, Gunrowpsr, Youne Hyson, toi in chests riatee cat tae 

Corrze—Moona and Java.—Wixes—MaDzir Serres, Ports, Hocas, very 
and high grades, in Ci ay packages, < demi my = ay siete ame “ 
t and Chandon Cabinet, Imperial, 


4ND Guestt’ HAMPAGNES : 
&e., &c. 
ba rie Arract, Absinthe, rary ko. do. in 





nal 
Cc Maraschi — . 
packages ; also, ries] iow ino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, &c.—Ma.t Liquors.— 
Szcars—A variety ey of 6 Choice a and Frenca.—Sa | See pd Fuh, 
Currie, Game, Meat, &0.—Cuegse.—Stitrox, Cuepper, Roya. Vicrori ALBRET, 
PaRMrsaN dy yg! Sapsaco, and Awnnicay. GARS.—LOAP, en PouLver- 
Izep, Sr. B Canes, £0, ja barrels and halt barrels. —WEsTPHALiA and AMBRICAN, MBRIOAN.—Ong. 
m= O A I Ee A, 
THEH HOPE MILLS, 
[ESTABLISHED 1832]. 
NO. TL FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G. Isuam.] J. G. ISHAM & CU. (N. J. Bosug 


DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 


Hors Mitts Yeast tg 
es, Ginger, ™ 


Bakers’ Cocoa and C 
Roasted and Ground roms 
co, Flour, Mocha and —— 


fee, Jamaica tine White atria and Ca _— 
fee, er, pas sepet, ja 
Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 








FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 132 CHAMBEES STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Hudson Station. And at 


YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad Depot. 
HAY Bey ang ON BARD, a= Se core FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ee Rare Old Wines, all the most 
brant ot Game pagne, including own MAX SUT RY SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Claret 
and Hoc! 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Se; 


Pickles, a Sees Mustard, Sweet Koa aaa. 
of P includ Cel URLINGTON 





We 
phalia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. a 
GOSHEN EN BUTTER received fresh every mornin, — vp we most 7 roved Dairies. 
which they deliver Senet aepete all parts of and all the neigh 
bouring country adjacent 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 

















FINANCIAL. 


H. 5S. LANSING & CO, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


'UROPEAN COMMISSION foe mae BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN EX- 
change, have established a complete 


Sateunathenel Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAW AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all desirable facilities te 
Persons Going Abroad. 
a. y and Time Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 











REFEREN 
E. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- 


James Boorman, New York. Foon & Danforth, Boston. 
ny & Chauncey, son, New Yor! Rey Buffalo. 
Cary, Howard & Sanger. Erastus a Albany. Rs s Sandford, 





POR INVESTMENT. 
WE OFFER FOR SALE 
$250,000 of the Ten per Cent. Semi-Annual Coupon Bonds 
OF THE CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

AID Bonds are issued pursuant to provisions of ‘‘ the Code of Iowa,’’ the Acts of the Le- 
gislature, and uader the City Charter and resolution of the Common Council of the yd 

of Dubuque. Every possible provaation has been taken to render the Bonds valid and to in 
sure the punctual i eras of both iaterest and priocipal. Apart from the strict conterniey 
to the statutes and Code of Iowa, the the Cay Charter, and the special vote of the oe Bab there 
are private contracts of the very strongest eharacter en = mae, 

which would make it a very simple precess to enforce the payment of these Bo 
in the city, pap tee Polk, rhe 
carefully examined by Wx. M, Eva Esq. 


diately levying upon the public or private propert 
contracts and the issue of Bonds have been care! a. 
Tuappevs H. Lang, Esq. ran Messrs. Cuoate & Baryes, and pronounced legal and binding 
in the ver: coennes manner. ese Bonds are favourably with State, Insur 
ance and road Stocks as an sasetment, and are ro net excelled by any as a safe security 
The Bowds offered consist of 125 of $1000 each. an: of $5.0 each. 

Pamphlets, with pomtenernen pe ee s the finances of D d the abundant 
for promptly paying the in‘ ae gensesl ies indobtedaoen of the elty, can behad ca 
application to us by mail or Soba 

ER & COMPANY, 


MORS! 
No. 49 Wall and 41 William Streets, New York. 


STATE BONDS. 
ALIPORNTA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND 18 ANGMIFTED TO SACRAMENTO 











City and Sere enetonaee (as required by 
inane Tvered to parties in New York and other a princon "aaa ue, 
WM. T. COLEMAN & 00. ., No. 88 Wi 


SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
Holders of the old issue of California State Bonds will bear in mind that phony! must be 
sented at Sacramento Cliy bya ble wd or they will be excluded from the provis 
and benejits of the funding act, may be forever de 
ae orry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and and exchanged for the new Bonds of the 
City and County, as aa by thelr late funding act. 
ALIFORNIA . COLLECTIONS. 
OUR SAN —— HOUSE gives crea attention to COLLECTIONS oa 
principal points in CALIFORNIA and OREGON. ene 2 ye Drala oe 
mg 


‘ood bills, as sales for 
eo transmit it thelr bills of ladii and ad have the invoice paid for 
rival of the goods there, thas giving hasers full benefit of the time on tales, and. 
sellers their property ntl wey anil paid for. 

COUPONS ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, eollected or 


bo 
rkcina) JHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 
ADVANCES made on Shipments of approved Merchandise consigned to our San Fran- 
use. 


cisco H 
c WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 8$ Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





=) 


the 
or in 


‘ 





orman 
Ce. our ho 


i 





4 Citi 

RAN NCE _ HOLLAND, TUGAL ERMANY, 
GREAT RITAIN, BELGIUM, BWiTZKe ‘ Questa 
IRELAND, SPAIN, s ITALY, SWEDBA. 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &o., 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, AN & CO, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
I8sUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 














ILLS AND bay —d PAYABLE IN Le yey WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Broad: | BBP Nora orth Amerien has branches or agencies, ond when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
Drafts and and bills purchased and collected on Ragland, Ireland, Sootiant, 
the Britieh Provinces, in 
ge 
F. H GR No, 29 William Street, New York. 
oF Smite i . 
RI 
General Financial Agent. 
ISH, COLONIAL AND OTHER STERLING earqanes, STOOKS, worm, 
Bett voals purchased and for : Leans negotiated, &c., 26 William Street, 
ew 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, ee Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bayx or CuaR.eston Bills on 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Found Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewauan, [ns 
LAND, SCOTLAND and 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA : i EXCHANGE CO, 
ISPATCH an 3 EXPRESS TO f0. CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 
Exchange on Ontenet and the Sandwich lalaivde for sole ait all times. 
AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers 





—) 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


ima. $ 
8. J. AMBRS. 








